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SET OFF WITH GOLD 
(Par. XVIII, 96) 


O* THE silver-white background of Jupiter the lights of the Just 
arranged themselves, to Dante’s sight, so as to form, one after 
another, the letters that spell the first verse of the Book of Wis- 
dom: DILIGITE IUSTITIAM QUI IUDICATIS TERRAM. “Then in the M 
of the fifth word they remained arranged; so that Jupiter seemed 
silver, there, set off (distinto) with gold.” 

“Distinto,” here,? has been explained in two general ways. Some 
of the expositors, evidently influenced by XIX, 3 and 37 f., where 
the joyously hymning souls are referred to as “intertwined” (con- 
serte), and “woven” (contesto) into the Jovian background,® give 
such meanings as would designate embroidery, intarsia work, or 
studded ornament;* while the others conservatively adhere to glosses 
such as “adorned,” “ornamented,” or the still more non-committal 
“marked,” “patterned,” and the like. 

The burden of proof falls on the former group; for distinto has no 
specific meaning as to the type of ornament intended:° it signifies 





*Par. XVIII, 94-96. “Poscia nell’ emme del vocabolo quinto / rimasero 
ordinate; si che Giove / pareva argento li d’ oro distinto.” 

* And in vs. 108, where the grouped lights, which have made an Eagle out 
of the M, are referred to as “quel distinto foco.” 

*Vs. 3: “l’anime conserte”; 37 f.: “quel segno, che di laude / della divina 
grazia era contesto.” 

*E.g., Grandgent: “embroidered”; Longfellow, and Vernon: “inlaid”; Plump- 
tre: “enchased”; Casini-S. A. Barbi: “intarsiato”; Butler: “studded.” 

*So, eg., in Exod. XXXVI, 35: “Fecit et velum de hyacintho: purpura, 
vermiculo, ac bysso retorta, opere polymitario, varium, atque distinctum”; and 
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merely what the English cognate indicates: “distinguished,” that is, 
“set, off,” “marked” by some design or ornament. Now, the appeal to 
the “conserte” and “contesto” of the next canto is not at all a 
cogent argument for our passage; for there the individual souls are 
meant, while the point here is the impression which the entire com- 
pany, arranged in the great M, made upon the beholder. If there 
be any specific type of ornament or design intended, therefore, its 
nature will have to be determined from its own context. 

Taking this for our criterion, it does not seem to me that we shall 
have to go very far to suspect that the figure intended is that of a 
capital letter M illumined in gold upon a silver background: a 
familiar feature of headings and ornaments in mediaeval manu- 
scripts. Gold and silver formed a regular part of the palette of 
miniaturists.® Further, the ““M” in question is generally understood 
to be the standard majuscule M of the illuminator’s art; and the 
participial noun “dipinto,” “painting,” of vs. 92, and the verb 
paints,” of vs. 109’ fit illuminating, and not intarsia, 


)” 66 


“dipinge, 
etc. 

And, while Dante’s knowledge of the art of illuminating would in 
any case be taken for granted, his special interest in it is shown by 
the reference to it in Purg. XI, 79-81: “Oh!” said I to him, “art thou 
not Oderisi, the honor of Gubbio and the honor of that art that is 
called ‘allwminar’ in Paris?’’® 

The final M of the motto, spelled out for Dante in the argent glow 
of Jupiter, was like a great Gothic capital letter illumined in gold 
upon a silver ground. 

University of Southern California H. D. Austin 








Cant. V, 14: “Venter eius eburneus, distinctus sapphiris.” The context alone 
determines the precise meaning of distinctus. 

*Ruskin suspected the “gold and silver” of Purg, VII, 73-75, along with 
all the rest of the colors enumerated there, to refer to pigments; see Mod. 
Lang. Notes, XX XVII (1922), 39, n. 9. 

"Cf. also Par. XX, 101 f.: “. .. ne vedi / la region delli angeli dipinta.” 

*“Oh!” diss’ io lui, “non se’ tu Oderisi, / l’onor d’ Agobbio e l’onor di quel- 
arte / ch’ alluminar chiamata é in Parisi?”—With the verb “pennelleggia” of 
Oderisi’s answer (“pitt ridon le carte / che pennelleggia Franco bolognese”) we 
may compare the “pennelli” of Purg. XXIX, 75: “e di tratti pennelli avean 
sembiante”; and note that this simile, applied to the seven flames that were 
painting the sky with rainbow colors, is followed by our word distinto in the 
next vs. (76): “si che li sopra rimanea distinto/di sette liste, tutte in quei 


colori/onde fa l’arco il Sole e Delia il cinto.” 


























BRYANT’S KNOWLEDGE OF DANTE 


ARLY in 1825 William Cullen Bryant went to New York City 

to live; during that year he began to study Italian,’ and evi- 
dently learned to read it.? But just when, or in what manner, he first 
came to know of Dante or any of his works, I cannot learn. Possibly 
he read of him in the pages of Sismondi’s Littérature du midi de 
l'Europe before he left his father’s home; for Dr. Peter Bryant had 
that work in his library,’ thirty pages of it are devoted to Dante,‘ 
and William Cullen did read in it, at least as early as July, 1825, 
when he quoted from it.° Or perhaps he first came to know of Dante’s 
work from Lorenzo Da Ponte, in 1825 or 1826, or perhaps in some 
other way, at an earlier date.® In any case, he mentioned Dante’s 


*P. Godwin, A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, New York, 1883 (here- 
inafter referred to as Biog.), I, 213, 220. During his early years there he showed 
a liking for other Romance languages and literatures, too (T. McDowell, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, New York, 1935, p. lili): in 1825 he was improving his 
knowledge of French and Provencal, and acquiring Spanish and Portuguese as 
well as Italian (Biog., I, 220). It is of interest, too, that in his first few years 
there he came to know well Lorenzo Da Ponte, “a mercurial but accomplished 
Italian teacher . . . [who] pervaded New York and possessed it with some 
degree of his own enthusiasm for his native language” (Biog., I, 227; A. Nevins, 
The Evening Post, New York, 1922, p. 125). 

*He is credited with a bit of translation in August, 1826 (considered later 
in this paper). His biographer says that he prattled with his children in Italian 
and other languages; the date seems to have been about 1836 (Biog., I, 335). 
Mrs. C. M. Kirkland, in “William Cullen Bryant,’ in Homes of American 
Authors, New York, 1853, pp. 70 f., says that he read Italian with ease, and 
that the language was well represented in his library (Biog., IT, 59). When he 
met Garibaldi in Florence in 1867, their talk was in Italian, as Garibaldi did 
not use English fluently (Biog., II, 258). And D. J. Hill says that his library 
contained the masterpieces of Italian letters, and that he read much in them 
(William Cullen Bryant, New York, 1879, p. 119). 

* Biog., I, 59. Dr. Peter Bryant must have owned the French edition of the 
work (published 1813), for the English translation (1823) was not published 
until after his death (in 1821). Dr. Bryant knew French, and so did his son 
William Cullen (Biog., I, 59, 220). 

*The latter part of chapter IX and first part of chapter X, pages 225-254 in 
the 1855 New York edition of Roscoe’s translation. A synopsis of the Inferno 
fills pages 226-235; of the Purgatorio, pages 235-240; and of the Paradiso, pages 
240-243; and in those pages are queted thirteen passages totaling 285 lines from 
Inf. III, V, X, XVI, XX XIII, Purg. VI, XX, Par. II, XVII. 

°In the article on “Nostradamus’s Provengal Poets,” published in the New- 
York Review, July, 1825 (Prose Writings of William Cullen Bryant, ed. P. God- 
win, New York, 1884—hereinafter referred to as Prose—I, 69, 73). In September, 
1827, Bryant had a short review in The U.S. Review and Literary Gazette (II, 
467-468) of Sismondi’s work, tr. by Roscoe (New York, 1827). 

* For example, in his article “On Trisyllabic Feet in Iambic Measure, 


’ 


’ written 
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name three times in 1825;’ and by August 12, 1826, he had been read- 
ing some of the Divina Commedia in Italian, for on that date he pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Post the following verse translation 
of Purgatorio VIII, 1-6:° 

It is the hour when tenderest thought 

Comes to the ocean wanderer’s mind, 

With memory’s holiest visions fraught 

Of those ne loves, and leaves behind, 


To whom that day, with tearful eye, 
And faltering lips, he bade good-bye: 


When the new traveller, doomed to rove 
Afar, in stranger lands to dwell, 

Feels the keen pang of severed love, 
When sadly sounds the vesper bell, 
That calls on suffering man to pray, 
And seems to mourn the dying day. 

Nothing more of importance concerning Dante appears in Bryant’s 
writings until 1858.'° In January of that year he and his wife visited 
Naples, where they were detained four months by Mrs. Bryant’s 
health. During the “dreary days and nights” of those months, “it 
appears by his Diary, he still found time to read—the greater part 
of Dante, .. .’"* This means, I suppose, that he read the greater part 
of the Divina Commedia, for I have found no evidence that he ever 
read any other work of Dante’s. His next mention of Dante is in an 





not later than 1819, Bryant implied that he had read Leigh Hunt’s Story of 
Rimini (Prose, I, 58). Some such reading as this might have led him to Dante. 

"In the lecture “On Originality and Imitation” (Prose, I, 37) and in the 
article on “Nostradamus’s Provencal Poets” (Prose, I, 71, 77). 

*This translation is not noticed in T. W. Koch’s bibliography, Dante in 
America, Boston, 1896; and is not included in Bryant’s collected works. It is 
attributed to Bryant by Nevins (op. cit., p. 123). 

*It should be noted that Dante’s 6 lines have been expanded into 12 iambic 
tetrameter lines. According to Paget Toynbee (“A Chronological List of English 
Translations from Dante,” pp. xii, xvi, in the Twenty-Fourth Annual Report 
of the Dante Society, 1905—Boston, 1906) Purgatorio VIII, 1-6 had been 
translated before 1826 by Boyd (1802) and Cary (1814) in their complete 
versions of the Divina Commedia; and by Bland, 1814 (terza rima), Merivale, 
1814 (ottava rima), Peacock, 1816 (rhymed quatrains), and Byron, 1821 (ottava 
rima). The translation attributed to Bryant is not from any of these. 

* Bryant did refer to Dante on April 15, 1835. He remarked that, looking 
out over the country from Volterra, when he was there, “To the south we 
traced the windings of the Cecina, and saw ascending into the air the smoke 
of a hot-water lake, agitated perpetually with the escape of gas, which we were 
told was visited by Dante, and from which he drew images for his description 
of Hell” (Prose, II, 95). 

“ Biog., 11, 103, 106. The omission is mine; twelve other authors and titles 
were listed. 
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address given before The Academy of Design, April 28, 1865. Speak- 
ing of the young artist Frederick Agate’s choice of melancholy sub- 
jects for his pencil, he gave as an example the drawing of “Ugolino, 
whose story is so pathetically told by Dante, perishing with his chil- 
dren of hunger in the Tower of Famine.”'? The comment, if it is 
Bryant’s own, would seem to imply familiarity with Inferno 
XXXIII.** Again, in the same year, the six-hundredth anniversary 
of Dante’s birth, Bryant wrote a poem entitled Dante, in which he 
praised the Italian poet as an apostle of liberty." 

Who, mid the grasses of the field 

That spring beneath our careless feet, 

First found the shining stems that yield 

The grains of life-sustaining wheat: 

Who first, upon the furrowed land, 

Strewed the bright grains to sprout, and grow, 


And ripen for the reaper’s hand— 
We know not, and we cannot know. 


But well we know the hand that brought 
And scattered, far as sight can reach, 
The seeds of free and living thought 
On the broad field of modern speech. 


Mid the white hills that round us lie, 
We cherish that Great Sower’s fame, 
And, as we pile the sheaves on high, 
With awe we utter Dante’s name. 


Six centuries, since the poet’s birth, 
Have come and flitted o’er our sphere: 
The richest harvest reaped on earth 
Crowns the last century’s closing year.” 


In this poem Bryant does not quote or allude to any particular pass- 
age in Dante’s writings, but he does show an interest such as he 
hardly would have shown had he not read a considerable part. of 
them. A letter he wrote about two years later to James T. Fields 
(dated at Roslyn, Oct. 31, 1867) seems to indicate that Bryant had 
read at least parts, if not all, of Longfellow’s translation of the 
Divine Comedy. 


” Prose, II, 233. 

* But Ugolino’s story was in Sismondi’s Littérature du midi de I’ Europe. 

“It is interesting to note that Longfellow’s sixth Divina Commedia Sonnet 
(1866) hails Dante as a “star of liberty.” 

* The poem was published in the Atlantic Monthly, January, 1869. Also in 
Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant, ed. P. Godwin, New York, 1883, 
IT, 149 f. 
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It would give me great pleasure . . . to testify my admiration of the writings 
of Mr. Longfellow, in particular of his translation of Dante. . . . Mr. Long- 
fellow has translated Dante as a great poet should be translated. After this 
version, no other will be attempted until the present form of the English 
language shall have become obsolete, for, whether we regard fidelity to the 
sense, aptness in the form of expression, or the skillful transfusion of the poetic 
spirit of the original into the phrases of another language, we can look for 
nothing more perfect. It is fitting that Mr. Longfellow’s friends should con- 
gratulate him, as I heartily do, on the successful completion of his great task.” 


An anecdote, related originally by Mr. John C. Zachos, the curator 
of the Cooper Institute, New York City, gives clear evidence that 
Bryant was keenly interested in the Divina Commedia, and knew at 
least parts of it by heart in the Italian. On January 20, 1875, Bryant 
attended a lecture on Burns given by Professor Zachos. After the 
lecture he repaired to the house of Mr. Peter Cooper, to attend a so- 
cial gathering of literary men. In the course of the evening “the con- 
versation fell upon the sonorous capacity and beauty of various 
languages. Professor Zachos upheld the superiority of the modern 
Greek, but Mr. Bryant was of the opinion that it was excelled by the 
Italian. As a test of the respective merits of the two, he proposed that 
Professor Zachos should recite something in Greek, while he should 
repeat a passage from an Italian poet. The Professor complied, and, 
as soon as he was done, Mr. Bryant, selecting Dante, declaimed a 
long extract ‘with a power,’ says the Professor, ‘enthusiasm, and fire 
that electrified his hearers.’ ’”*7 On August 27, 1875, in an address on 
“Goethe,” he remarked that “Only the great poem of Dante occurs 
to me as vieing with it [Faust] in the number and voluminousness 
of its commentaries.’’* 


* Biog., II, 265. In “A Visit to Mexico,” March, 1872, Bryant said that he 
saw in the Mexican Academy of Arts “a picture of Dante and Virgil looking 
over a precipice into the fiery gulf prepared for the wicked” (Prose, II, 178). 
For Cummington, Massachusetts, the town of his birth, he purchased in 1872 
a site for a library, had a library building erected, and stocked it with some 
6,000 (or 3,000?) volumes bought for the purpose. In the collection there is an 
1867 edition of I. C. Wright’s translation of the Divina Commedia (in one 
volume), with illustrations by Flaxman; but unfortunately there is no way to 
determine whether he selected this particular book. As many if not all of the 
books were second-hand, some of them were bought in lots; and some were 
bought in Europe for Bryant by Mr. Putnam, the publisher. (Biog., II, 324; 
W. A. Bradley, William Cullen Bryant, New York, 1905, p. 197; and informa- 
tion obtained from two letters to me from Aletha H. Morey, the Librarian at 
Cummington, mailed Nov. 4, and Dec. 28, 1936.) 

* Some facts and quotation from Biog., II, 361. Some facts from Hill (op. cit., 
pp. 163 f.), who gives the account and refers to The Evening Post, June 19, 1878. 

* Prose, II, 339. 
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And in The Family Library of Poetry and Song (New York, 

| 1880)*° he included two quotations from the Inferno, both in Cary’s 
translation: 


The Memory of Joys. 
No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy when misery is at hand. 


Inferno, Cant. V. Dante.” 
Hell. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here. 

Inferno, Cant. tit. Dante.” 


Bryant read, then, at least some parts of the Divina Commedia 
in Italian as early as 1826; and continued to show a genuine and 
rather considerable interest in that poem as long as he lived, read- 
ing a great part, if not all, of it in Italian and in translations, trans- 
lating a bit from Purgatorio VIII, writing a poem on Dante, and 
quoting lines of Dante in Italian from memory. It seems probable, 
too, considering his linguistic equipment and his knowledge of the 

classical, Provengal, and Italian literature that preceded Dante, that 
he had a fairly good understanding of the Divina Commedia and 
of Dante’s position in literature. 

J. CHESLEY MATHEWS 


University of Texas 


*Completed just before Mr. Bryant’s death in 1878 (Family Library, 
Preface, p. 1). 

* Ibid., p. 346. 

* Ibid., p. 396. 














RENZO’S GARDEN 


ENZO, as all readers of I promessi sposi know, returned after 

two years of absence, to his native village on Lake Como, and, 

on his way to a friend’s house which stood not far from his own, 

stopped as he passed his own gate to examine the condition of the 

premises. Few traces were to be found of his once flourishing vines 

and fruit trees. Weeds of all sorts had taken their place and were 
struggling among themselves for possession of the terrain. 

This passage’ is not only charming in itself but has given rise to 
considerable comment. In his copious footnotes, Petrocchi? has re- 
corded the surprise of critics that so realistic a writer as Manzoni 
should have inserted so unrealistic a passage: for Renzo, in the mood 
in which he was at that moment, would most certainly not have cata- 
logued those many weeds whose names were, we can rest assured, 
unknown to him. Moreover, as Petrocchi has ascertained, it would 
have been impossible for all the plants listed to have attained luxuri- 
ant growth in that locality in so short a time. Then why this passage? 
Was Manzoni eager to display a knowledge of botany? Hardly, 
given the author’s modest disposition and the fact that these local 
botanical terms would scarcely indicate great learning. Allegory is 
Petrocchi’s answer. The passage would seem to be an allegory in 
which Renzo’s dilapidated garden symbolizes the condition of Italy 
under foreign rule. It is as clearly allegory as is the scene in which 
the capons peck each other in Renzo’s rough grasp and suggest to the 
reader the unhappy Italians incapable of uniting against their op- 
pressors. Petrocchi seems to me to be absolutely right in this inter- 
pretation, for not only are the plants clearly personified (as the 
application of the word marmaglia to the weeds would show), but 
the lyric tone of the passage indicates that we have here one of those 
pages like Lucia’s famous “Addio” in which the author permitted 
himself to forget for a moment his characters in order to indulge in 
personal thoughts and emotions. What looks to be at first sight a 
fine example of early realism* proves on closer scrutiny to be an 
elaborate and charmingly written allegory. 

Why should Manzoni have chosen this figure of an abandoned 





*Chapter XXXIII. See the edition by P. Petrocchi (Florence, Sansoni, 1902), 
Part IV, pp. 934-938 and footnotes. ? Ibid. See notes p. 935. 

*Paul Arrighi, in his excellent book le Vérisme dans la prose narrative 
ttalienne (Paris, 1937), p. 14, falls into this trap. He sees in this “recherche du 
terme propre, technique méme” an indication of realism. 
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garden? Petrocchi does not put the question. The source is probably 
Shakespearean. Manzoni admired Shakespeare greatly and imitated 
him freely, as Bellezza has shown beyond any doubt.‘ Bellezza sug- 
gests the garden allegory in Henry V, V, 2 as the source of Manzoni’s 
description of Renzo’s vineyard. He might also have included a simi- 
lar allegory in Richard IT, 111, 4, as both seem to have contributed 
something. The other allegorical allusions to gardens and husbandry® 
do not add any element not to be found in the two longer passages. 

Renzo, peering through the gate, found that his vines and fruit 
trees had been pulled up or cut down. A few young creepers and an 
occasional shoot were all that remained to indicate the rows that 
had once grown there. But a new generation had taken the place of 
the old, a rabble of nettles, brakes, tares, Bermuda grass, wild grains 
such as greasewood (atriplex) and wild oats; pigweed, chicory, sheep 
sorel, panic grass and such other plants. They were disputing posses- 
sion of the ground in wild confusion. Certain plants towered above 
this mob: the poke berry, tallest of all, spread her reddish branclhies 
and lifted her purple berries; the mullein held its yellow flowers high 
and thistles bloomed or shed in the wind their ripened down; con- 
volvulus twisted its white bells around a mulberry; briony clung to 
the new tendrils of a grapevine, dragging it down. And a blackberry 
vine closed the gateway, seemingly determined to bar the entrance 
even to the very owner himself. 

The corresponding passage in Richard IJ is as unrealistic, spoken 
as it is by a gardener and his assistant, as the Manzonian allegory 
in Renzo’s thoughts: 

Gard. Go bind thou up yon dangling apricocks, 
Which, like unruly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal weight: 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 
Go thou, and like an executioner, 

Cut off the heads of too-fast-growing sprays, 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth: 
All must be even in our government. 

You thus employ’d, I will go root away 

The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 

1 Serv. Why should we, in the compass of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 


Showing, as in a model, our firm estate? 
When our sea-walled garden, the whole land, 


*“Gli studi shakesperiani del Manzoni,” Giornale storico, XX XI, 252 ff. 
* Henry VI, Part II, III, 1; Richard I//, Il, 2, 3; Ill, 7; Henry VIII, I, 2; 


III, 2; IV, 2; V, 1. 
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Is full of weeds; her fairest flowers choak’d up, 
Her fruit-trees all unprun’d, her hedges ruin’d, 
Her knots disorder’d, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars? 
Gard. Hold thy peace:— 
He that hath suffered this disordered spring, 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf: 
The weeds, that his broad-spreading leaves did shelter, 
That seem’d in eating him to hold him up, 
Are plucked up, root and all, by Bolingbroke; 
I mean, the earl of Wiltshire, Bushy, Green. (III, 4) 


In Henry V, the Duke of Burgundy describes France, “this best 
garden of the world” from which peace has too long been absent: 


Her vine, the very cheerer of the heart 
Unpruned dies: her hedges ever-pleached, 

Like prisoners wildly overgrown with hair, 

Put forth disordered twigs: her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon; while that the coulter rusts, 
That should deracinate such savagery: 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleness; and nothing teems, 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs, 
Losing both beauty and utility. 

And as our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defective in their natures, grow to wildness; 
Even so our houses, and ourselves, and children, 
Have lost, or do not learn from want of time, 
The sciences that should become our country; 
But grow, like savages... . (V, 2) 


In these two passages we find, as in Manzoni’s, unpruned fruit 
trees and unpruned vines. The fallow leas are covered with an 
equally heterogeneous array of weeds: darnel, hemlock, fumitory, 
hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, and burs. There is among the 
Shakespearean plants the same struggle for supremacy: those “too- 
fast-growing sprays that look too lofty on our commonwealth,” 
remind us of Manzoni’s poke berry and mullein. The weeds (Wilt- 
shire, Bushy and Green) “that seemed in eating him to hold him up” 
suggest at once those Manzonian weeds which “mescolando i loro 
deboli steli . . . si tiravan gill, pure a vicenda, come accade spesso 
ai deboli che si prendon |’uno con I’altro per appoggio” and also his 
blackberry vine barring the entrance “anche al padrone.” 

This seemingly realistic description of Renzo’s garden is then, 
after all, a lapse from realism into allegory quite in the manner and 
after the pattern of Shakespeare. 

University of Chicago Hiipa L. NorMAN 
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GRAZIA DELEDDA ED I SUOI PRIMI 
CONTATTI LETTERARI 


O AVUTO la buona fortuna di corrispondere con il Professor 
Guido Costa, di Cagliari, intimo amico di Grazia Deledda e 
figliuolo di Enrico Costa, il romanziere sardo il cui influsso Deledda 
subi nella sua prima giovinezza. I] Professor Costa nelle sue lettere 
rivela per la scrittrice sarda quell ’ammirazione ardente e fatta di in- 
telligenza che i Sardi sentono per chi ha tanto onorato la loro isola. 
Scrive al proposito: “Grazia Deledda mi onorava della sua stima e 
del suo affetto ed io rimasi profondamente addolorato per la sua 
scomparsa e per tutti 1 dolori che la sua squisita anima d’artista e di 
madre dovette soffrire.” 

Le lettere del Professor Costa gettano sulla vita intima della scrit- 
trice sarda una luce che illumina senza essere indiscreta perché ac- 
compagnata da un sincero e profondo affetto. Una di queste lettere, 
con data del 13 aprile 1938, rivelandoci le circonstanze dolorose che 
rattristarono gli ultimi anni della Deledda, distrugge la freddezza e 
l’impersonalit& con cui la notizia della morte di lei, avvenuta il 15 
agosto del 1936, giunse a quanti ammiravano la sua arte. Scrive il 
Professor Costa: “La grande scrittrice sarda é morta di un cancro al 
seno, malattia ch’ella nascose a tutti, anche ai suoi figli.’”” Questo 
tragico fatto spiega il suo ultimo romanzo La chiesa della solitudine, 
dove la Deledda ci presenta il dramma di Maria Concezione, bella e 
solitaria creatura che rinunzia all’amore di Aroldo perché malata 
appunto di cancro al seno. Questa non é pit arte; é vita doloro- 
samente e tragicamente vissuta. 

Ma forse il dolore pitt acuto che tormentd il cuore di madre della 
Deledda fu la malattia del figliuolo Sardus. Citiamo della stessa let- 
tera: “I] suo primogenito Sardus, il figlio ch’ella adorava, perché 
aveva ereditato da lei l’amore per le lettere, era da tempo con- 
dannato per una malattia che pur troppo non perdona: la tisi; ed il 
povero giovane, dopo un anno solo dalla morte della mamma, segui 
l’adorata genitrice nella tomba. Quante speranze deluse!” Deledda 
ebbe due figli, Sardus e Franz. Franz é dottore in chimica. Egli ed il 
papa, Signor Madesani, che Deledda aveva sposato nel 1900, sono 
gli unici superstiti di quella che fu un giorno una famiglia felice e 
modello. 

Spigolando ancora nelle lettere del Professor Costa, apprendiamo 
la morte della sorella della Deledda, e che essa ha lasciato “tre figli, 
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tra i quali la graziosa Mirella, che era la preferita nipotina di 
Grazia, tanto che si poteva dire che la bambina facesse addirittura 
vita in casa della scrittrice.”’ La presenza di questa gentile fanciulla 
nella casa della Deledda é un documento della squisitezza del sentire 
di questa creatrice di anime appassionate che ella segue con com- 
passione e bonta nelle vicende della finzione. 

Queste lettere gettano una viva luce sulla prima gioventu della 
Deledda e sui contatti letterari che determinarono in parte il carat- 
tere della sua arte. Cosi da una recente lettera, con data del 21 gen- 
naio 1939, sappiamo che due vecchi amici del Professor Costa furono 
coloro che la incitarono a dedicarsi al romanzo: Antonio Scano e 
Luigi Falchi. Ecco cid che dice il Professor Costa su di essi: “Il 
‘alchi e lo Scano sono due miei amici, entrambi intimi della Deledda. 
I! primo ha la mia eta (sulla sessantina), ma il secondo é un vecchio 
di quasi ottant’anni, che quando la Deledda era giovinetta e viveva a 
Cagliari, non manco mai di incoraggiarla ed incitarla, e che percid ha 
conservato per la scrittrice una grande ammirazione ed un grande 
affetto.” Questi ammiratori della Deledda hanno recentemente pub- 
blicato ciascuno un libro su di lei. Il libro di Seano ha il titolo di 
Versi e prose giovanili; quello di Falchi si intitola L’opera di Grazia 
Deledda con due appendici di lettere inedite.? 

Di maggior valore é cid che il Professor Costa scrive sui contatti 
letterari fra la Deledda ed il suo papa, Enrico Costa. Questi scrisse 
un romanzo Il Muto di Gallura di cui Deledda esplicitamente 
riconosce il valore e l’effetto che ebbe su di lei nel periodo formativo 
della sua arte. I] Professor Costa gentilmente mi ha inviato una 
copia del libro, accompagnata da parole che rivelano il suo alto 
sentire, la sua gentilezza e la cara amicizia di cui mi onora. Una sua 
lettera parla di questo romanzo, e noi non facciamo che ascoltare 
quello che il figliuolo dice del libro del suo papa: “Esso fu pubblicato 
nel 1884, e ne fu fatta una seconda edizione nel 1912, tre anni dopo 
la morte di mio padre. L’edizione che Le mando si potrebbe chia- 
mare la terza; essa fu fatta a mia insaputa, ma io non ci feci caso, 
tanto pill che le edizioni precedenti erano tutte esaurite. Esso é tra 
i romanzi di mio padre quello che Grazia Deledda preferisce e senza 
dubbio insieme coi romanzi del Verga, che la scrittrice venne a 
conoscere pit tardi, contribui fortemente a dirigere la Deledda sulla 


via che l’ha resa celebre.” 


* Fratelli Treves, Milano, 1938. 
*La Prora, Milano, 1937. 
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Questo giudizio é corroborato dalla Deledda in un articolo scritto 
pochi mesi prima della sua morte, in cui dichiara quanto essa deve ad 
Enrico Costa. Quest’articolo @ sfuggito all’attenzione degli ulti- 
mi suoi critici: Seano, Falchi, ed Eurialo de Michelis,’ che non lo 
includono nella loro bibliografia. Apparve nel fascicolo di gennaio, 
1936, dell’Illustrazione del Medico, rivista in cui accanto agli ar- 
ticoli di scienza appaiono scritti di indole letteraria come questo 
della Deledda. In quest’articolo essa nostalgicamente si ripiega sul 
passato e si indugia sui primi anni della sua vita quando ricevette 
le impressioni che dovevano plasmare in lei la futura serittrice di 
temi sardi. Sembra quasi inutile ripetere qui che Grazia Deledda 
dedicd la sua lunga e nobile carriera alla rievocazione appassionata 
del paesaggio della sua amata isola e di personaggi sardi, persone 
spesso osservate nella vita attuale, nei campi e villaggi vicino a 
Nuoro, che poi la fantasia della scrittrice accarezzava ed a cui il 
cuore di lei prestava tanta ricchezza di passioni e di sentimenti.‘ 

Nell’articolo su menzionato Deledda confessa che la Sardegna é 
per lei “paese ancora di mito e di leggenda,” ed aggiunge: “In quel 
tempo erano molto in voga, in Sardegna, i romanzi di Enrico Costa.” 
Qui segue un breve ma vivo schizzo della carriera letteraria di En- 
rico Costa, che mi piace citare perché ha valore documentario in 
quanto scritto da chi contribui a formare e visse nell’ambiente let- 
terario che dominava in Italia ai giorni del verismo, movimento che 
attiro l’attenzione della scrittrice sarda e su cui essa lascidé |’impronta 
della sua viva fantasia e della sua anima profonda. Ecco cid che 
Deledda scrive su Enrico Costa e le di lui opere: “Storico, poeta, 
probo e colorito scrittore: oltre a una documentata e precisa Storia 
di Sassart, e altri lavori di studio, egli aveva pubblicato romanzi che 
erano vere storie romanzate, e fra gli altri quello su Rosa Gambella, 
una gentildonna sassarese dalla vita avventurosa, e un volume su 
Adelasia di Torres, la bella, sventurata principessa sarda, sposa di 
Enzo di Svevia e amica di Michele Zanche, romantica figura fem- 
minile che ancora illumina col suo ricordo le contrade intorno alle 
rovine del castello di Burgos, dove visse e mori prigioniera. Ma il ro- 
manzo di Enrico Costa che pit impressionava le nostre giovani 
menti era J/ Muto di Gallura, vicenda, idillio, tragedia, storia di due 


*Grazia Deledda e il Decadentismo, La Nuova Italia Editrice, Firenze, 


1938. 
*D. Vittorini, The Modern Italian Novel, University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1930, pp. 57-73. 
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famiglie nemiche, portate dalle loro passioni allo sterminio di pit 
generazioni.’”® 

Enrico Costa rimase sempre fedele ai principi del verismo che a 
guisa di rampolli erano germogliati al piede del pittoresco albero del 
romanzo storico, quale lo avevano concepito ed attuato i suoi crea- 
tori: Grossi, d’Azeglio, Cantu, Guerrazzi. Dedicando Jl Muto di 
Gallura al suo amico Medardo Riccio, Enrico Costa con appassionata 
serieta ci rivela il principio che egli ha scrupolosamente seguito 
nella composizione del suo romanzo: ‘Non ho scritto un romanzo. 
I fatti ch’io narro sono veri; veri nei particolari, nei nomi dei 
personaggi, nei luoghi dell’azione, nei tempi in cui accaddero, e 
fin nei dialoghi che riporto. I galluresi potrebbero farne fede.’ 
Grazia Deledda commenta cosi: “Commoveva e interessava anche 
perché era di una angosciosa attualita. A Orune, a Orgosolo, in altri 
centri della fiera Barbagia, queste inimicizie tra famiglia e famiglia, 
lampeggianti di odio, di amori, di vendette, di vicende pietose e 
crudeli, infierivano travolgendo popolazioni intere. S’interponevano, 
per spegnerle, magistrati e vescovi. Cosi ad Orune furono concluse, 
con solennit& indimenticable, le paci fra due fortissime famiglie 
nemiche: un poeta ne scrisse un poema biblico, che, coi romanzi di 
Enrico Costa, formd la delizia della mia prima alba letteraria.” 

I] “vero” era la fiamma che a quel tempo riscaldava |’anima dei 
novatori. Volevano che la nuova letteratura si avvicinasse alla vita 
attuale, che si nutrisse di realta come la nuova Italia doveva entrare 
risolutamente nella vita moderna fatta di grandi masse umane, di 
lavoro e di lotta, lontana dagli idilli e dai sogni. Naturalmente 
quest’amore di Enrico Costa e dei suoi contemporanei per la verita 
geografica e storica va preso solo come un documento dei principi este- 
tici che i giovani scrittori del tempo formulavano in opposizione a 
coloro che si tenevano tenacemente avvinti ai dettami della tra- 
dizione. I] vero, un vero, deve sempre riscaldare il cuore di ogni 
generazione, ed ogni generazione si crea un concetto di realté che é 
fruttifero perché capace di accendere una fede in spiriti originali. 
L’amore alla verité storica fatta di sentimento e di passione, ma 
anche di osservazione, riscaldd senzo dubbio il nobile cuore di En- 
rico Costa, ma in verita egli diede al romanzo un carattere fantastico 
e personale come ogni scrittore e poeta. Le emozioni ed i sentimenti 
dei suoi personaggi sono senza dubbio rievocati intorno alla lotta 
che rattristd la cittadina di Aggius dal 1849 a] 1856. I] nome del per- 


* L’Illustrazione del Medico, gennaio 1936, p. 16. 
*Jl Muto di Gallura, Tempio, Tipografia Editrice Ditta G. Tortu, p. 3. 
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sonaggio principale, il Muto di Gallura Bastiano Tanzu. @ certo 
storico, come é storico il suo amore per la bella e giovane Gavina e 
l’uccisione del di lei padre in seguito al rifiuto delle nozze. Dovrd ora 
aggiungere che le vicende del romanzo, i movimenti di Bastiano, i 
suoi sentimenti, le varie situazioni in cui egli si trova sono creazioni 
della fantasia dell’autore e riflettono la sua sensibilit& allo stesso 
modo che i personaggi di ogni opera portano con sé il riflesso del 
temperamento e dell’esperienza del loro creatore? 

I] giudizio di Grazia Deledda sul Muto di Gallura assegna un 
posto ben distinto ad Enrico Costa nella storia del romanzo italiano; 
posto a cui egli pud ben giustamente aspirare come autore di ben 
costruiti romanzi, e perché egli é@ capace di infondere vita negli av- 
venimenti che racconta e di saper tener vivo |’interesse di chi legge. 
Il romanzo che fece si profonda impressione su Grazia Deledda é 
ancor letto in Sardegna e specialmente in Gallura dove, secondo il 
Professor Costa, “non vi @ stazzo (aggregato di case coloniche) dove 
non si trovi una copia del libro.” 

I] desiderio di modellare i suoi personaggi su persone conosciute, 
osservate e studiate servi ad Enrico Costa di freno nel tradurre in 
atto la sua arte. Egli cered sempre di rendere il paesaggio e la gente 
di Sardegna senza esagerazione, con quella probité che fu la guida 
in ogni atto della sua vita. Anche Deledda cercoé di far aderire la sua 
arte all’attualita dell’uomo e della natura, temperando il lavoro 
della sua fantasia con l’esame della realta attuale e vissuta, quale es- 
sa viveva pill nel suo cuore che nella sua memoria. 

I due artisti sono naturalmente differentissimi. Enrico Costa, che 
scrisse verso l’ottanta, aderisce pit chiaramente al verismo provin- 
ciale del tempo e crea personaggi che sono storici almeno di nome e 
nella vicenda centrale di cui sono gli attori. Deledda abbandona 
definitivamente la storicitaé per la realtaé attuale. I suoi romanzi 
posseggono colori pili ricchi ed i suoi personaggi sono pil intima- 
mente appassionati e tormentati del tormento che |’ eta moderna, con 
i suoi dubbi ed incertezze, con i suoi naufragi e demolizioni, ha pre- 
stato all’arte di oggi. L’arte di Grazia Deledda ha sentito il fischio 
e la violenza delle raffiche che si sono abbattute sull’anima moderna, 
raffiche che il sereno viso di Enrico Costa sembrava poter allontanare 
o almeno tenere sotto controllo. Malgrado queste naturali differenze, 
Enrico Costa pud chiamarsi il primo maestro di Grazia Deledda in 
quanto le servi di ispirazione e di modello. 

Domenico VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 


A JESUIT REFUGEE IN ITALY 


HE University of Texas possesses two copies in manuscript of a 

work which should be of interest to students of Italian customs 
and culture in the eighteenth century. One copy is in the Genaro 
Garcia collection; the other, which may be the original, is from the 
library of Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. There is no indication that 
the material has ever been published in whole or in part. The com- 
plete manuscript would form in print a volume of some 200 small 
pages. The title page and the index, herewith reproduced, will give 
a good idea of the scope of the narrative. 


HISTORIA / del Arresto, expatriacion, viage a / Ytalia y la / ex- 
tincion de la Provincia Mexicana / de la Sagrada Compaiia / de 
Jesus, con individual razon de los sucesos que / a varios Yndividuos 
de ella acaecie / ron desde el dia 25 de Junio de 1767 / en que los 
arrestaron, hasta despues / de intimarles el Breve abolitivo que / ex- 
pidié el Sumo Pontifice / Clemente 14°. y otras noticias curiosas que 


de la Ytalia / da el P. Antonio Lopez de Priego, / Americano. 
Yndice 

Cap. 1° Arresto de los padres que fueron de la Sagrada Compafia de Jesus 
en el Reyno de Mexico: su conduccion y estada en el Puerto de 
Veracruz, hasta que se dieron a la vela para la Havana. 

Cap. 2° Nos damos a la vela para la Havana, de ella para Espafia, y los 
trabajos que en el Mar se padecieron. 

Cap. 3° Viage de la Havana a Espaijia. 

Cap. 4° Llegamos con felicidad a Espafia. 

Cap. 5° Salimos de Espafia para Ytalia. 

Cap. 6° Salimos en Barcos Franceses para Genova. 

Cap. 7° Viage por Tierra desde Sestri hasta llegar a los Estados del Papa. 

Cap. 8° Se reparten los Sugetos, y va cada uno a su destino. 

Cap. 9° Ponemos casa en Bolonia, y lo mismo hacen los otros: modo con 
que nos manejamos en lo temporal, y economico. 

Cap. 10° Distribucion y methodo que se establecid en nuestras casas, re- 
medando en lo que se pudo nuestros colegios. 

Cap. 11° Me sefiala la obediencia a la ciudad de Ferrara, en donde estaba 
quando la intimacion del Breve. 

Cap. 12° Llego a Bolonia, y lo que ha acaecido hasta el dia en que esto escribo 
despues de intimado el Breve. 


Parte Segunda 
Breve Noticia de la Ytalia 


Cap. 1° Amenidad de los campos y su temperamento. 

Cap. 2° Tiene Mexico en este particuiar cosas que no tiene, ni tendr4 jamés 
la Ytalia. 

Cap. 3° Se da razén de esta ciudad de Bolonia, el numero de personas, sus 
templos, casas, y su situacion. 
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Cap. 4° Ventajas que hace Mexico a Bolonia en punto de caserias. 

Cap. 5° Se da razon de las Yglesias, zelo y cuidado de los Parrocos. 

Cap. 6° Metodo y govierno Secular, principalmente de esta Ciudad de 
Bolonia. 

Cap. 7° Consuelo a Mexico, que en todas partes cuesen Abas, y en Ytalia 
a Calderadas. 

Cap. 8° Seminarios, educacion de los Nifios, Hospitales, y cuidado en los 
enfermos. 

Cap. 9° Vuelve Mexico por si, que tambien all se habla Latin. 

Cap. 10° Abasto de esta ciudad y su comercio. 

Cap. 11° Tutilli Mundi. 

Cap. Princeps et ultimum .. . Beturinos, interes, y buenas manos. 
Apendix que da alguna noticia de los pasages y trabajos que siguen 
los nuestros padeciendo, principalmente desde el mes de Mayo de 
1774, que cumplidos los alquileres de las casas en que muchos aun 
viviamos juntos, nos vimos obligados a buscar contratas, esto es, 
casas de Seculares para vivir con ellos a pupilage, o como llaman 
aqui, a docena. 

by 

Cap. 1° Tamafios de Roma. 

Cap. 2° Templos de Roma. 

Cap. 3° De las Reliquias. 

Cap. 4° Besamos el pie a SS. 

Cap. 5° De los Palacios. 

Cap. 6° Departamentos. 

Cap. 7° Jardin de los Sefiores de esta Ciudad. 

Cap. 8° Fontanas. 

Cap. 9° Estilo y Trage de los Romanos. 


To these three parts written in prose is added a fourth in verse: 


Decimas a modo de Historia / o Historia en tono de Decimas. / Pleito que 
tubieron / vn Ytaliano Bolofies con vn Mexicano / dividido en tres Partes. / 
Primera / Viaje del Ytaliano a Mexico y quanto / bueno y malo vié en 
él. / Segunda. / Viaje del Mexicano a Ytalia, y quanto bueno vié en ella. / 
Tercera. / Cosas que al Mexicano le desagradaron / de la Ytalia. Compuesto 
por pasatiempo. Por el R.P* / Antonio Lopez de Priego, Religioso Jesuita / 
natural de la Puebla de los Angeles. / En Bolonia de Ytalia de 1784. 

This last part (IV) was written ten years after the first three 
parts, for the author writes on folio 3: 

El cathalogo de los que subsistieron, hasta el Breve de Destruccion y cito 


en el Yndice, lo arranqué de este quaderno (el que ha once afios que escrivi) 
. . » Esto lo escrivo dia de San Francisco de Borja 1° de Octubre de 1785. 


Priego’s account of the arrest and expulsion of the Jesuit Order 
from Mexico, and later the abolition of the Order, is singularly free 
from prejudice and bitterness. His statement that the manuscript, 
bien podia andar impreso; pues a ninguno ofendo en él. . . is literally 
true. A tone of sadness pervades the entire account, but criticism of 
any one in authority is lacking. 

Priego possessed furthermore a fine sense of humor which enabled 
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him to face the most trying situations. When the order for arrest 
came, the Jesuits were given little time to prepare for the journey 
back to Europe. They were hurried, usually on foot, to Vera Cruz, 
the port of embarkation. Those who had come from the plateau of 
Mexico suffered from the heat and humidity at sea level. 


Llegamos a Veracruz, Puerto tan temido en las Yndias como lo indica 
la copla que allé los muchachos cantan: 
Mexico la gran Ciudad, 
La Puebla, segundo cielo, 
Orizaba el Purgatorio, 
La Veracruz el Ynfierno. 
Esto es de allA para aci: de aqui para all4 la cantan los marineros assi: 
Quien te puso Veracruz 
No te supo poner nombre, 
Porque te havian de llamar 
El sepulcro de los hombres. 


Priego adds: 

En medio de estas dos coplas esta situada la Veracruz, tu le dards el grado, 
vy el nombre que te pareciere. 

The party sailed from Vera Cruz on October 24, 1767 and arrived 
in Havana nineteen days later after suffering from overcrowding, 
from a storm and from seasickness. On the thirtieth of March, 1768, 
after a voyage of three months and twelve days they anchored in 
the port of Cadiz. Later they were transported in French vessels to 
Genoa. The vessel in which Priego sailed from Cadiz was called La 
Providencia, but, he humorously adds: “La verdadera Providencia 
fué la de Dios que nos mantubo la vida en esta Providencia.” After 
nearly a month in and around Genoa the party set out for the Papal 
States, though not without difficulty: 

Pero nos hallamos en Ytalia y sin dinero . . . aqui sin dinero, no se da paso 
aunque sean caminos Ilanos. 

Chapters of particular interest are: Caput princeps et Ultimum, 
following chapter eleven of the second part, and all of the third part 
in which Priego describes his visit to Rome. The first of these chap- 
ters mentioned is almost a picaresque novel in miniature. The sub- 
jects treated are: Beturinos (cocheros), interés, and buenas manos 
(tipping). Of the Beturinos Priego says: 

Yo no havia visto quintas esencias de Marineros, Arrieros, Mineros, cocineras 
retobadas, y oficiales embusteros hasta que vine aqui. Porque hechados todos 
estos en infucion aun no sale un Veturino completo. 

Of interés: . . . te aseguro que si hubiera de hablar con estencion, aunque 


el Papel esta aqui barato, me havia de costar mui caro . . . estaba esperando 
quando me decian que les pagara solo porque les daba los buenos dias. Es 
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menester un gran cuidado en que no se le caiga a uno el sombrero o Pafio de 
polvos, porque solo por levantarlo del suelo, te han de pedir la paga. 
Buenas Manos: Se ha hecho aqui contrato entre esta gente, que en qualquiera 
cosa que hagan, aunque sea pagandoles su trabajo, se les ha de dar la gala, que 
eso significa buena mano. Ajustado un cargador de lo que ha de llevar por 
el transporte, y aunque te pierda alguna pieza, le has de dar la buena mano. 
Llamas a un sastre, a un Zapatero que te hagan Zapatos o Vestido, y te pide 
Ja buena mano con mucha gracia. 


Personal observations save Part Three from being a sort of tourist’s 
guide through Rome. Priego is shocked at the lack of reverence for 
the clergy and for sacred places. 

The final part, Decimas a modo de Historia, is a debate between 
an Italian and a Mexican over the merits of their respective coun- 
tries. Some of the disagreeable things that the Italian found in 
Mexico are: 

El Gran desalifio de jos Mesones; La mucha desnudez en la Gente Ordinaria; 


El demasiado Chiqueo de las Sefioras casadas con sus maridos; La Nimia 
Pacatez en Nifias y Nifios. 


The Mexican in Italy finds disagreeable: 


La Poca Veneracion a las pinturas sagradas y a las procesiones; El Ningun 
Respeto al Clero y Estado Sacerdotal; Modas y Trajes para La calle. 


Priego concludes suspirando siempre por Mexico: 


El ciego que nunca vid 
Como no sabe que es veer 
No vive tan sin placer 
Como el que despues cegé. 
Priego evidently returned to Mexico some years after writing the 
above lines. Following the index to the Decimas is the following note: 
Nota de un Amante a los hijos de NS.M.Y.A.R. 
Cresen las Virtudes por la Adversidad, y aumentanse por la paciencia los 
Premios eternos, que Dios tiene prevenidos. 
Mex.*® Abril 13 de 1795. 
P. 
E. R. Stms 


University of Texas 





ESERCIZI INTERPRETATIVI PER LA PRIMA 
SETTIMANA D’ITALIANO 


N° MATTER how long the student may continue the study of a 
modern foreign language in school, he is rarely destined to at- 
tain a level of competence in conversational address adequate to 
enable him to find extemporaneously an exact foreign equivalent for 
every word that may occur to him in the vernacular. If he succeeds 
in developing even a fair degree of facility in oral speech without op- 
portunity for extensive practice outside the school, it is because he 
is clever enough to make a few terms serve him to the widest possible 
advantage: in other words, because he capitalizes all the semantic 
possibilities of the vocabulary at his command. Thus, knowing the 
foreign word for begin, he makes this term do the work of a wide 
range of synonyms and near-synonyms. Not being able to say “We 
started to run,” he says “We began to run”; not knowing how to say 
“Tt commenced to rain,” he says “It began to rain”; instead of “It 
originated in Italy,” he says “It began in Italy”; and in place of “He 
initiated the process,” he says “He began the process.” On occasion 
he even makes the same verb serve for inaugurate(d), introduce(d), 
or artse (arose) as in “A new era was inaugurated (—introduced> 
arose >began).’”’ His diction is not elegant, to be sure, but it suffices 
to communicate the idea in terms intelligible and generally accepta- 
ble to the auditor—which is probably the basic and most essential 
desideratum of elementary communication in any language. 

The ability thus to capitalize a limited stock of words is perhaps 
controlled in no small measure by general intelligence; but unless a 
purely fatalistic view of human educability is held, one would feel 
justified in postulating some possibility of improvement through 
guidance and training in paraphrastic or interpretative speech. The 
importance of such guidance becomes especially urgent in short 
courses if ability in oral communication is to be recognized even as 
a minor objective. To expect that the student, however gifted, will 
by the end of two, three, or even four years be able to match ex- 
temporaneously every vernacular word with an exact equivalent in 
the foreign tongue, is naively to cherish the impossible. The student’s 
resources in the vernacular, developed from childhood under the moti- 
vated conditions of actual life, are destined always to exceed such 
classroom acquirements as he may attain in the foreign tongue. Yet 
if contemporary textbooks are at all a valid index to present prac- 
tice, it would seem that the learner is constantly forced into the 
mental habit of attempting to find in the foreign language the 
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equivalent of every word in the vernacular. The instructional de- 
vices in most common use are not, properly speaking, exercises in 
the communication or interpretation of thought, but “matching 
exercises,” in which verbalism is emphasized to the neglect of mean- 
ing. The result is that the student rarely becomes, even in advanced 
classes, more than an awkward “word-matcher” as regards oral 
speech. The exceptions to this rule, if they have not enjoyed prac- 
tice in the foreign language outside of class, are usually students 
who by virtue of mental alertness and insight have learned, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to make the most of the vocabulary at 
their command. 

The faltering, labored speech, punctuated by embarrassing lapses 
of memory, that is so often traceable to futile attempts on the part 
of students to find just the right word (even when they have at their 
disposal other terms adequate to the communication of the idea in 
point) would seem to emphasize the importance of giving more 
attention to paraphrastic or interpretative speech in the selection of 
teaching and learning procedures at the elementary level. Although 
the direct-method advocate has long addressed himself to this prob- 
lem, his solution has generally been unsuited to American conditions 
of modern foreign language teaching, in which the shorter rather 
than the longer program is the rule, and in which the oral objective 
—even in two-year courses—is only one of several recognized aims. 
While the direct-method approach might conceivably yield very 
satisfactory results, some measure of improvement should be possi- 
ble even in courses requiring a more eclectic method of approach. 
Briefly put, the problem seems to suggest a redirection of emphasis 
along the following lines: 

1. A shift of emphasis from language exclusively as an end in it- 
self to language as a means of communication. This implies the se- 
lection of significant, meaningful content, with due regard for the 
interpretation of the thought or idea expressed, as distinguished from 
the mere translative “matching” of idioms or words. 

2. The acceptance of intelligibility of meaning rather than verbal 
equivalence as the basic (though not necessarily exclusive) standard 
of reference in evaluating speech. 

3. The selection of minimum vocabulary, not on the basis merely 
of frequent occurrence, but also on the basis of its applicability to a 
wide variety of circumstances; i.e., a vocabulary in which each word 
may stand for a wide range of synonyms and near-synonyms in the 
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vernacular (see reference to the use of begin in the sense of start, 
commence, originate, arise, initiate, ete., in the first paragraph). 

4. The substitution of “interpretation” exercises for “translation” 
exercises in unspecialized lower-division courses—these to involve 
content worth communicating from the viewpoint of the information 
or ideas expressed, to emphasize the communication of ideas rather 
than the mere translative matching of words, and to afford practice 
to the student in making the widest possible active use of a small 
but well-selected stock of words. 

In order to prevent the novice from developing an impeditive word- 
matching complex, and to develop in him from the start the concept 
of language as a vehicle for the communication of thought, para- 
phrastic vocabulary-exercises of the type exemplified below were 
devised by the writer for use during the first two weeks of beginning 
instruction. Reproduced in mimeographed form, they have been used 
with gratifying results in French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
both in high-school and junior-college classes. Since the explanatory 
directions adequately describe the nature of the material, it suffices 
to indicate that, apart from the function discussed above, the exer- 
cises, if properly used, should also serve the following purposes: 

1. They should afford beginning students the satisfaction of using 
language in meaningful context from the very start, and should thus 
appeal to interest as a factor in learning. 

2. They should supply motivated practice material for exercises 
in pronunciation in the earliest stages of beginning work. 

3. They should afford practice in vocabulary-building in practical 
context, and thus appeal to the interest of the considerable number 
of students in unselected classes whose objectives are-neither exclu- 
sively literary nor college preparatory. 

4. They should enable the novice to become acquainted informally 
with several types of word-order, and thus to secure a general over- 
view of the basic pattern of the language preparatory to the special- 
ized treatment of specific problems. 

5. They should capitalize the charade or puzzle interest in the 
service of language study. 

Introduction of the materials is feasible as soon as the students 
have attained a level of competence in the language sufficient to 
enable them to pronounce the words intelligibly after the teacher. 
The procedure may take somewhat the following form: 

1. Orientation: Reading of the Guide Sheet by the pupils. 

2. Induction: Oral repetition of the words and expressions by the 
class in concert, and by individual pupils, in emulation of the instruc- 
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tor. Establishment of bonds of association through the comparison 
of foreign words with near-cognates and related terms in the vernacu- 
lar. 

3. Exploration: Oral sight work, with simple exercises chosen from 
the practice sheet, capitalizing the work of volunteers. 

4. Group practice: Dramatization of select exercises by volunteer 
members of the class; e.g., execution by one pupil of directions given 
by another. 

5. Individual practice: Completion of the practice exercises by the 
students individually, preferably under guidance during the super- 
vised study period. 

6. Diagnosis: Discussion and correction of the work in class during 
the following recitation period. 

7. Remedial instruction: Provision of additional practice exercises 


for the disoriented student. 

8. Fixation: Games and informal review activities for the de- 
velopment of a more thorough command of the material. (Almost 
any of the numerous devices for playing vocabulary-games can 
readily be adapted for use in this connection.) 

9. Measurement: Administration of a unit-test to measure vocab- 
ulary growth. Such a test may take any number of forms: e.g., the 
writing from memory of ten questions, or requests for service, for 
which foreigners are destined to have frequent use during the routine 


experiences of travel abroad. 
A sample Guide Sheet and Practice Sheet for use by the student 


are reproduced below: 
GUIDE SHEET 


Language may be termed the art of communicating wants and ideas. The 
most important thing in speech is the idea communicated: words are but 
the means by which thought is conveyed. While it would be exceedingly 
convenient for the beginning student to be able to match every English word 
with an equivalent term in the foreign tongue, this convenience would require 
a vocabulary too large to master in the elementary stages. It is therefore 
most urgent that the beginner learn from the start to make the widest possible 
use of such words as he may acquire from lesson to lesson. If, for example, he 
has learned the verb cominciare, “to commence,” he should realize that the 
same word can often be used in the sense of “begin,” “start,” “originate,” or 
“initiate.” Although nearly every foreign language, like English, has special 
terms for these words, it is not necessary for the beginner to know them all 
in order to convey the general idea which they express. THE IMPORTANT THING 
FOR THE NOVICE IS TO INTERPRET THE THOUGHT, NOT TO TRANSLATE MERE WORDS. 

By means of a few carefully selected terms of frequent use in daily life, it 
is possible to express a considerable variety of wants, facts, and ideas. This 
possibility is emphasized in the exercises below. The purpose of these is to 
accustom the student from the start to using words and phrases to the widest 
possible advantage, and to help him learn as early as possible to resort to 
the same practice to which he has recourse so often in English: namely, that 
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of choosing a similar or equivalent term when a particular word tails him. 
Skill in making such substitutions—called circumlocution, periphrase, or inter- 
pretation—is the basis of fluency in speech at the elementary level. 


1. Will you please....? 


In Viaggio 


Mi faccia il piacere di + inf. + obj. 
a. Will you please call (get) a taxi 
Mi faccia il piacere di prendere un taxi 


b. Please let me have the bill 


Mi faccia il piacere di darmi il conto 


GI’ Infinitivi 
a a leh a SURh eRe beset eaKkeditbieredensenee chiudere 
it i Ce eek hee dy adhe eteaeatee eke aprire 
ETE eee RE LE a fare 
i ccc e Sethe Pe AeE ED SOSC LR SEEREEADO AE ODS rR OES portare 
PE tidak ahah enna eee dn Gee Mie wsnwkaa Waee end okt depositare 
soe keh np ae hake e sehen sted bandute ack scrivere 
RESIS Se Opler eee eer wie oe aspettare 
i Sic6esaseeaihe sae Shee sedehakbees peaks wrnieseee riparare 
ee se heed Bad kaa eredbnsakeahkeesaee an ktewed ewe guidare 
ee ie ee Ree eae ti pal beta bes liekewaiwesile mandare 
a a eee ae pulire 
ee ease eee ber'eeaneecenee stirare 
icon a a ne nie wiwlenae eed aiereeee darmi 
i a a i a aie ass Kd gin eb Mae mostrarmi 
I i he ee kl Dae Se ae 6 wikia easiiae aie lavare 
ED OS Co i ei ca tale Seed eceeedadedetahnerenes impaccare 
ei Lee ced ae ecu ui kes veces nseseesbecneie affrettarsi 
leds diac beveceesemeeune cambiare 
el a il des ia ha dada aie ben ei wae riservare 
i a a aiees abe uaie ritornare 
I a a Tt ak a ceil dsc edawav ewe prendere 
Gli Oggetti 

a rrr la finestra 21. bill (account) ....il conto 

PT stvsevecexwed la porta a il facchino 

Se il bagno errr un asciugamano 

TE dscveecaved il baule CE Letecane canta un taxi 

5. suitcases ........ le valigie 25. physician ........ un medico 

re Vindirizzo IR la banca 

= See l’orologio DE sikannexnded una guida 

Pere la stazione 28. clothes .......... i panni 

i ae i biglietti 20. transfer ......... una bolletta 

A +6000ceaeeas la stanza 30. newspaper ....... un giornale 

_* errs il vestito 31. telephone ....... il telefono 

ME cccecsned il nome 32. breakfast ........ la colazione 

EE So cc ste nal la chiave 33. stamps .......... i francobolli 

14. dishes ........... i piatti 34. package ......... il pacco 

i il letto are l’albergo 

— ora il pasto 36. bill (bank) ...... il biglietto 

EE sxidedaies sana la posta 37. timetable ........ un orario 

BB. GROGB ... ce seccced le scarpe 38. number ......... il numero 

19. road (way) ...... la via 39. check (coupon) ..1lo scontrino 

20. copy ........ +++ dna copia 40, supper ......005- la cena 
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PRACTICE SHEET 

In doing the following exercises, imagine yourself a traveler abroad who 
knows only the words on the Guide Sheet. The point of the exercise is to 
communicate the THOUGHT, not to translate mere words. All the sentences 
will be questions in Italian. 

Since the exercises contain several words not given in the Guide Sheet, 
you will find it necessary to choose from the list the words that come nearest to 
expressing the thought which you have in mind. It is quite possible that an 
exercise may be stated in more than one way. In such cases, ask yourself the 
question “Will I get the information or service I want if I ask for it in these 
words?” Then choose the statement that is most likely to get results! This is 
the test which will be used in sizing up your work. It is a good test to apply at 
all times throughout the course. Language that does not say what you mean, or 
that does not help you get what you want, is of little value, no matter how 
perfect your grammar.’ 

1. May I trouble you to close the window? 
2. Will you please open the door? 

3. Kindly draw the bath. 

4. Take the trunk, please. 

5. Please check the suitcases. 

6. Write down the address, if you will. 

7. Stay here (qui), if you please. 

8. I should like to have you fix the watch. 
9. Take me to the station (alla stazione). 
10. I wonder if you will please bring the tickets to the hotel (all’albergo). 
11. Kindly tidy up the room a little (un poco). 
12. Will you press the suit, please? 

13. May I trouble you to give me the name? 
14. Give me the key, please. 

15. Will you kindly show me the room? 

16. Please wash the dishes. 

17. Will you make the bed, please? 

18. Kindly pack the trunk. 

19. Bring up the dinner, please. 
20. Will you please hurry a little (un poco). 
21. Please let me have the mail. 
22. Will you shine the shoes, please? 
23. Be kind enough to indicate the road. 
24. Show me a copy, if you will be so kind. 
25. Please change the bill (money). 
26. Will you kindly call a porter? 
27. Please fetch me a towel. 
28. Order the tickets, please. 
29. Please call a cab. 





1 Exercise 50 (I'd like to have the package at once), for example might be 
stated: 

Mi faccia il piacere di mandare il pacco subito? 
or 
Mi faccia il piacere di darmi il pacco subito? 

Which statement to choose depends upon whether you want the package 
sent you at once, or whether you want it handed over to you then and there. 
Either sentence is right as far as the wording is concerned, but both would 
not get you the same results, 
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30. Get a doctor, please. 

31. Kindly wrap them up. 

32. Please drive to the bank (alla banca). 

33. Show me the trunk, please. 

34. Be kind enough to change the seats. 

35. Get me a guide, please. 

36. May I trouble you to give me the check? 

37. May I trouble you to write the name? 

38. Will you please hold two tickets (due biglietti)? 
39. I should like to have you wash the clothes. 


40. Give me a transfer, please. 
41. Take me to the Verdi Theater (al Teatro Verdi). 


42. Get me a newspaper, will you? 

43. Please let me see a timetable. 

44. Will you please wait here (qui)? 

45. Kindly show me the phone. 

46. Please send up the breakfast. 

47. Let me have a couple of stamps (due francobolli). 

48. I beg you to return this afternoon (questo pomeriggio). 

49. May I have the suit cleaned right away (subito), if you will? 
50. I’d like to have the package at once (see sentence 49). 

In classes in which the materials have been used, the unit has been 
substituted for the conventional textbook exercises on the impera- 
tive, on the ground that the softened form of expression is generally 
adequate to all requirements of daily life, in better taste consider- 
ing the circumstances in which the student is likely to have occasion 
to speak the language, and easier to master on the active level. Such 
uses of the imperative as occur in literature are usually recognizable 
from the context, and require little more than incidental attention in 
passing. Indeed, many of the better students learn to use the impera- 
tive through reading quite without the necessity of special drill. 

To those who would question the advisability of permitting such 
a free rendering of the exercises as this procedure assumes, the writ- 
ers would reply: (1) that the materials are intended for use only in 
the earliest stages of beginning work; (2) that meaning is more im- 
portant than verbalism; and (3) that even in the later stages the 
teaching of ten to fifteen different types of expression for the veiled 
imperative would hardly be desirable, for the work would be more 
confusing and boring than educative, and the time thus consumed 
could be applied to greater advantage in promoting ability in read- 
ing, in studying the culture of the country, or in attaining some of 
the other objectives of modern foreign language study. 
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the Lyric Writers ef Italy, a bulky Ms. containing much bio- 
graphical information on the authors concerned and the Italian 
text of the poems. Prof. Beall has omitted the translations that 
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His poetical style shows imaginative dread and sensuous sad- 
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ception of man as the microcosm. All this is illustrated chiefly 
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Empyrean (Par. xxx, 133-138) have seemed incongruous as 
symbols of “mundane sovereignty,” and this incongruity seemed 
to Professor Grandgent to add to the impressiveness of Dante’s 
homage to the emperor. The empty thrones in mediaeval Chris- 
tian legends were destined for humble saints. This imagination 
of Dante’s, however, is based both on “the general eschatological 
motif of thrones and crowns” and on “the traditional conception 
of Christian Kingship.” The tradition begins with the passages 
in the gospels, especially St. Luke’s (xxii, 24-30) where the 
thrones are the rewards for humility and mutual service in those 
who are preeminent. It continues through Fathers of the Church 
and Mediaeval legends in which the union of the two funda- 
mental ideas is abundantly illustrated. This Judeo-Christian 
tradition coalesces with that of the mercy and justice of the 
Roman rule, made unforgettable by Aeneid vi, 851-853: (“par- 
cere subjectis et debellare superbos”) and expounded in the 
Monarchia (“pietas, civilis benevolentia, humanitas”). Henry 
VII was “the ideal Christian King” for Dante, as can be seen 
in the Epistole v, vi and vii. “His reward—so the long line of 
Christian writings makes clear from the Gospels to the Vision 
of Tundale—is not the divine recognition of imperial power, but 
the accolade of kingly righteousness. For the throne is the throne 
of Justice, and the crown is the crown of compassion.” 








To the Editor of Jtalica: 

I have received three letters concerning my article entitled Jtalian E’s and 
O’s, that will perhaps interest some of the readers of /talica. 

Professor Amerindo Camilli writes me as follows from Roccasancasciano, 
Forli. I quote only the pertinent paragraphs: 

Il suo articolo Italian E’s and O’s mi giunge come un bel saluto per il 
nuovo anno e ... come una bella pulce nell’ orecchio. 

Sinora io mi ero contentato di ragionare cosi: 

Quantunque e o semiforti o deboli non siano affatto chiuse come e o 
forti, tuttavia l’impressione generale é che esse siano chiuse, e mentre la loro 
pronuncia troppo chiusa non s’avverte e non @ affatto sgradevole, s’avverte 
invece ed é sgradevole la loro pronuncia troppo aperta. II fatto poi che i é é 
fuori d’accento abbiano dato anche 7, ed 6 6 % abbiano dato anche u, corferma 
l’impressione generale. (Letto il suo articolo vedo che qui acquistano im- 
portanza esempi come gingiva > gingiva,’ virtute > virtt’ che harno la prima 
sillaba chiusa da una liquida). A ogni modo i vari suoni di e o fuori d’accento 
non sono affatto distintivi. 

Ma é un ragionamento dettato dalla pigrizia. 

Ora lei viene a provare quel che nessuno aveva sospettato: che e o 
fuori d’accento sono influenzate da una liquida. Bisognera sulle sue tracce 
ristudiare il problema, non limitandosi alla sola Toscana, ma estendendo le 
ricerche anche a Roma, la cui pronuncia (quella della classe célta) viene 
acquistando sempre maggiore importanza, da far quasi credere che |’antico 
détto “Lingua toscana in bocca romana” possa fra qualche decina d’anni 
divenire un canone di fonetica italiana. 

Ora, alcune osservazioni spicciole. 

p. 122. May I digress. . . . Lei ha interamente ragione: kredere si pud 
sentire su la bocca di un Emiliano o d’un Siciliano, ma non su quella d’un 
Toscano o d’un Romano. 

p. 122. Post-tonic syllables. . . Glie ne do qui la lista (cfr. Giuseppe Mala- 
goli: “Ortoepia e ortografia italiana moderna”, Milano, Hoepli, 1912). 

a) le forme verbali sdrucciole accresciute dalle enclitiche: es. métterci, 
scriverti. 

b) i nomi comuni: Arista, chifelle, cimberli, mandorla e mandorlo, polizza, 
semelle. 

¢) i nomi di persona: Obizzo e Opizzo; i cognomi Albizzi, Erizzo, Pin- 
cherle. 

d) i nomi di luogo: Agordo, Caorle,? Lépanto, Lévanto, Ofanto, Otranto, 
Taranto, Varramista. 

Noti che noi abbiamo Arista (filet de porc) per arista (barbe d’épi). La 
pronuncia arista per arista come egira per égira (persino nei dizicnari!), goména 
per gomena, ecc., é da riguardarsi come un errore. 

p. 121 2. Sub-tonic Secundae. Noti che con l’accento su la quarta sillaba 
sono possibili (indico con ~ la sillaba forte, con _ la semiforte, con ~ la debole) 


= 5 ° 
yr. Rayer * se ab,beve’ra:re e ,abbeve’ra:re. Cosi abbiamo anche 
“ey CY, es. pre,t{ipi,tevo’lissimo e ,pret{ipi,tevo’lissimo. 


Aggiunga pure pre,t{ipi,tevo,lissi,mevol’mente e ,pretSipi,te... . 


*But there are also Italian forms in e, viz. gengiva and verti, the former 
regular and the latter archaic. E. B. D. 

* Hecker gives Erizzo, but Melzi and Petrocchi give only Erizzo. E. B. D. 

*Petrocchi gives only Cadrle. E. B. D. 
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Camilli’s suggestion that this question be studied also for other parts of 
Italy in the light of the data contained in my article may produce results 
beyond my anticipations. 

His addendum of words containing penultimate post-tonic vowels is par- 
ticularly important, as I failed to include any of these. The words with 
which my article is concerned, viz. those which do contain a penultimate post- 
tonic e or o, are, however, limited in number—only eight aside from the 
verbal phrases métterci, scriverti, etc., which to be sure are common enough 
and should certainly not have been omitted. That these words should prove 
exceptions seems very unlikely. 

My article fails to provide for legitimate variations in position of secondary 
stress in words of five or more syllables, as Professor Camilli notes. It would 
undoubtedly have been better to mention these variations in my article, 
although I think such cases are provided for elsewhere. For example, if 
instead of substressing accelerate on the first syllable, as is often done, we 
should substress the second syllable, we have reduced this word to the same 
case as the subtonic prima in cecitd, already included under A, 1. The same 
applies in the other cases. 

Dr. George L. Trager, now engaged in linguistic research work for Yale 
in the Balkan States, writes: 

“If Italian had only close vowels in unstressed syllables, then I weld 
say that of course the distinction was neutralized so far as structure goes, 
but that the vowels in question were members of the e and o phonemes, 
even if actually less close than the stressed vowels. A supplementary state- 
ment would be that the € and 9 phonemes occur only in stressed syllables. 
With the facts you cite, however, my formulation would be this: Italian 
has seven vowel phonemes; in the case of the correlative pairs e, o, and ©, 9, 
‘he possibility of contrast exists only in stressed position; in unstressed posi- 
tion, € and 9 occur only in syllables closed by liquids, where e and o are not 
found, and e and o occur elsewhere (where € and 9 are not found). That is, 
the presence of the phonemic distinction of openness in stressed syllables makes 
it possible to assign the unstressed vowels also to one or the other phoneme. 
Accordingly, a phonemic orthography should distinguish the open e and o also 
in unstressed syllables. 

The absence of contrast in unstressed position is significant of trends, 
though the direction is not clear. Either the distinction of open and close 
is being introduced into unstressed position as a result of the existing phonemic 
difference in stressed position; or, a once existing difference has now been 
ironed out to non-contrast, with the possibility that the distinction in stressed 
syllables is also on its way out.” 

And finally Signorina Elisa Provenzal, professor in a girl’s liceo in Florence 
and a sister of Professor Dino Provenzal, whose grammar I quoted in my 
article, writes in acknowledging receipt of a reprint of the latter: 

Le accludo una nota di falsi accrescitivi falsi diminutivi e falsi peggiorativi 
che forse pud interessarla. 

It does indeed and I may send /talica later this list for inspection witb 
addenda, translations and notes. 

Epwin B. Davis 


Rutgers University 











PROJECTS IN THE TEACHING OF ITALIAN 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


Very often, the routine grammar and readings of an Italian class tend to 
diminish the enthusiastic responses so prevalent at its beginning. In many 
cases, the student confused and even bewildered discovers that his previous 
knowledge of Italian varies from that which he is taught. His dialect to him 
appears to be a foreign speech and gradually he withdraws from spontaneous 
and active participation in conversation. Yet, we know that within this same 
student is a potential source of expression, of cultural background, tradition 
and appreciative sentiment which when correlated with new knowledge and 
experiences will broaden his character, develop his personality, open new vistas 
of life, and finally give him an intelligent understanding of himself as well 
as his fellow men. 

To motivate and inject the needed vitality, an atmosphere must be created, 
natural incentives must be established and directed for self-expression and 
activity. The source is in project work. A project to be successful, must be 
adapted to the capacity of the group, to its inclinations and talents as well 
as to its previous cultural contacts. 

This year our beginners’ class, even though handicapped by a limited 
vocabulary and facility of expression, is engaged in writing a primer Pietro. 
Guided by co-authors (two pupils of the group), the other members are 
enjoying the adventures of their little friend. The amateur poet expresses his 
impressions in poetry, while the artist brings them to life. They become ac- 
quainted with Peter’s family and his pets, follow him to school, attend his 
birthday party, go shopping with his mother, visit Aunt Anna in the country, 
pray with him at the “Presepio” and share the gifts “La Befana” has brought. 
All this is related in simple words, delightful reading for adults and a treat 
for youngsters. 

The advanced classes plan activities of a wider scope. One class has been 
occupied collecting information on “Customs and Costumes of Italy”—search- 
ing for folk songs, folklore, customs and festivals, while another has been 
preparing a “Guide-book and Cultural Map of Italy,” including such material 
as statistics of each city, historic sites, early history and cultural contribu- 
tions. At present both groups have planned to merge and collaborate in pro- 
ducing the active phase of their respective programs as one unit “Touring 
through Italy.” The result is that our tourists (class members) will be trans- 
ported through experiences which reading alone could not furnish. There will 
be official greetings at Naples, the first stopping place. Under the leadership of 
trained guides, their program is filled with many thrilling diversions. An after- 
noon at the “Festa di Piedigrotta,” an evening at the San Carlo thrilling to 
the strains of “Ridi Pagliaccio,” ascending Mt. Vesuvius to the gay singing 
of “Funiculi Funicula,” lunch in an old café whose kindly proprietor for the 
special occasion invites his “paesani” to dance the “tarantella” which the 
tourists cannot resist joining. Then follow concerts of classical and regional 
popular music which colorfully describe the temperament of the people and 
will delight the student who uses the dialect in his everyday speech. It is 
no longer foreign, but a living interpretation of his own activities. Dramas, 
movies, museums, visits to churches and public buildings of artistic beauty end 
his stay. But this is not the end, for Milan, Venice, the Vatican, Rome await 
him with even more surprises and thrills. 

Groups having an inclination for expression in writing find great delight 
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in publishing a newspaper, “Il Nostro Giornalino.” Our first attempt in news- 
paper writing was edited by a class particularly interested in literary activity. 
Each department “Literary,” “Humor,” “Social,” “Sports,” and “Variety” were 
created by the choice of an editor and supporting reporters and correspondents 
with the election of an editor-in-chief for general direction. 

Individual projects such as seasonal greeting cards bearing original mes- 
sages and verses, nursery rhymes, and picture stories have succeeded in re- 
viving and recapturing the interest. of many who otherwise might have become 
mere spectators. 

GERALDINE H. Marino 

Colt Memorial High School, Bristol, Rhode Island 


Una Lettera di Marino Moretti 
Cara Signorina Detti, 

... Per me “Due Paesi” é un libretto singolarissimo, una cosa molto seria. 
Non inganni la sua apparente semplicita: c’é invece dentro tanta forza, tanto 
pensiero, tanta esperienza umana, tanto dolore! Non va giudicato quindi da 
un punto di vista esclusivamente letterario che di fronte a certi problemi— 
come quelli a cui Lei accenna—sara sempre un punto di vista egoistico e molto 
ristretto. Ma Le diré, come artista, che ci sono nel Suo libro pagine anche molto 
belle, e i capitoli che prediligo sono quelli del Natale in albergo (tutti avranno 
sentito quella Sua tristezza e quella Sua solitudine) e la lettera al cugino, da 
Concord. Anzi, insieme con le Sue io leggevo le pagine di Maurois su Concord 
nel recentissimo “Etats-Unis 39” e non mi pare che lo scrittore francese troppo 
famoso sia riuscito a vincere la quasi dimessa scrittrice italiana. Lei sa, 
d’altronde, che tra la spocchia e la modestia la scelta per me non é dubbia. . . . 

Marino Moretti 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dante Alighieri: De Vulgari Eloquentia ridotto a miglior lezione e com- 
mentato da Aristide Marigo. Opere di Dante, nuova edizione diretta da 
Michele Barbi. Volume VI (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1938, L. 60). It will be re- 
viewed in IJtalica. 

Annali Manzoniani a cura del Centro Nazionale di studi manzoniani. Volume 
I (Milano, Casa del Manzoni, 1939, L. 50, deposito presso G. C. Sansoni, 
Firenze). This first and very substantial publication of the Centro contains 
prefatory remarks by Giovanni Gentile, plans for a national edition of M.'s 
works and notes by Michele Barbi for a new commentary on ] promessi sposi, 
remarks by Fausto Ghisalberti on a critical edition of J] promessi sposi, a review 
of recent Manzoni studies, and miscellanies. 

Lettere inedite di Ugo Foscolo a Marzia Martinengo a cura di Arturo 
Marpicati, con un saggio sul Foscolo a Brescia (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1939, 
L. 18). This volume, belonging to the Biblioteca Moderna of Le Monnier, 
furnishes data concerning a love affair of F., and in general clarifies details of 
his residence in Brescia in 1807, when he perfected and published J sepolcri. 

he Epistolario fra Giosué Carducci e Isidoro Del Lungo, 1858-1906 (Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1939, L. 18), also of the Biblioteca Moderna, with a foreword by 
Albertina Del Lungo, traces the founding and development of an acquaintance, 
based upon mutual interest in studies, between a reserved Del Lungo and a 
dynamic Carducci. 
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Saggi by Giuseppe de Robertis (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1939, L. 12) contains 
essays on Poliziano, Parini, Alfieri, Foscolo, Carducci, Severino Ferrari, Serra, 
Soffici, and De Lollis—essays written at various times from 1929 to 1939. 

Carl T. Schmidt: The Corporate State in Action. Italy under Fascism 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1939, $2.25). Primarily an appraisal of 
economic and social results. 

Goldoni: La locandiera edited by Joseph G. Fucilla and Elton Hocking 
(New York, Holt, 1939). It will be reviewed in /talica. 

Odoardo Favenza: Italian Reader. Racconti in prosa e versi per gli studenti 
di lingua italiana (New York, Wycil, 1938). Original stories and verses to 
break monotony and introduce conversational Italian. 

La mano tagliata. Part of a mystery novel of love and adventure by Matilde 
Serao. Edited with pronunciation, notes and Italian-English vocabulary by 
G. T. Wilkinson (New York, Wycil, 1939). The editor stresses pronunciation, 
marking all departures from normal stress, and also open and close vowels. 

L’Harmonieux forgeron is a translation by Eugéne Bestaux of Angiolo 
Silvio Novaro’s Jl fabbro armonioso with appreciative introduction and fore- 
word by the translator and by Abel Bonnard. 

Ex-Voto Antillais by Lionello Fiumi, a prose poem from the Immagini delle 
Antille (Images des Antilles) composed by the author in Italian and French, 
has been printed apart in these two languages and in translation into twenty- 
four other languages. Eugéne Bestaux contributes a brief prologue. 

Giuseppe Zoppi’s Antologia della letteratura italiana ad uso degli stranieri. 
Volume primo, Scrittori Contemporanei (Milano, Mondadori, 1939) is the 
first of four volumes. The others will be entitled Scrittori dell’ ottocento, 
Scrittori del cinquecento, seicento e settecento, and Scrittori del duecento, 
trecento e quattrocento. It will be reviewed in Jtalica. 


RECENT BOOKS 


Volume 70 of the Inventari dei manoscritti delle biblioteche d’Italia con- 
tains the description of 395 mss. with an introduction by V. Dianotti on the 
history of the municipal library of Cremona. It is admitted that some private 
libraries of Cremona remain to be scrutinized. 

Alfredo Galletti’s l’Eloquenza finally appears complete in two volumes 
(Milano, F. Vallardi, 1938, L. 60, 50) in the Storia det generi letterari italiani. 
G. divides treatment into religious and political oratory, both of which died 
about middle of 16th century, to be replaced later by the modern forms. 

Renato Giardelli’s posthumous Saggio di una bibliografia generale sulla 
Corsica (Genova, 1938, L. 20) was previously published in the Giornale storico 
e letterario della Liguria. It has a systematic, informative introduction, and is 
divided into numerous categories, some of them literary. Rare works are 
marked. 

The first of four volumes of Silvio d’Amico’s Storia del teatro drammatico 
(Milano, Rizzoli, 1939) is just published; it treats Grecia e Roma and I 
medioevo. 

Lingua e cultura by Giulio Bertoni (Firenze, Olschki, 1939) a companion 
volume to the author’s Lingua e pensiero and Lingua e poesia, studies the 
cultural elements that form the language of artists. 

Various essays of Filippo Ermini who died in an automobile accident in 
1935, have been published (mostly reprinted) in Medio evo latino (Modena, 
Soc. tip mod., 1938), with a foreword by G. Bertoni, and a bibliography of 
E.’s writings which touched many phases of mediaeval Latin literature and 


culture. 
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Recent volumes in the series of Serittori d'Italia include: vol. 167. JI 
Filocolo a cura di Salvatore Battaglia, with corrections based on 10 mss. of 
Rome and Florence and the vulgate text; 168, Scritti storici of Vico a cura di 
Fausto Niccolini, containing the De Rebus Gestis Antonj Caraphaei libri 4, and 
other works; 169, Le rime, L’amorosa visione and La caccia di Diana a cura 
di Vittore Branca, with a discussion of mss. and the authenticity of certain 
attributions; 170, Federigo della Valle’s Tragedie a cura di Carlo Filoso: 
171, L’elegia di Madonna Fiammetta con le chiose inedite a cura di Vincenzo 
Pernicone, a critical text with the glosses found in a ms.: 172. Rimatori del 
dolce stil novo a cura di Luigi di Benedetto, a complete edition based on all 
known mss., with particular novelties in Cino and Guinizelli. 

In La cultura alla corte di Federico II imperatore (Palermo, Ciuni, 1938) 
Antonino de Stefano reviews science, philosophy, law, Latin, Sicilian poetry, 
education, concluding that F. imposed a Latin culture on Arabie and Aris- 
totelian science and philosophy, created a new aristocracy of culture, produced 
translations from Arabic and Greek, epistolary style, progressive legislation, 
vigorous government, zoological science, and the first literary Italian. Many 
names and much documentation are presented, along with amenity in form. 

In Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch (Zeulenroda, Sporn Verlag, 1938) Friedrich 
Schneider gives a concise statement of Dante research problems. Boccaccio 
is treated as an intermediary between Dante and Petrarch while P., most 
educated man of his age, must be cleared of charges of envy toward D. 

M. L. Gengaro, in Leon Battista Alberti, teorico e architetto del rinascimento 
(Milano, Hoepli, 1939, L. 15) defends A. as artist against recent criticism. 

Erasmo Percopo’s Vita di Giovanni Pontano, written at the beginning of the 
century, is now first published in complete book form a cura di Michele Man- 
fredi (Napoli, ITEA, 1939). It is a solid investigation of the life of P., and 
a review of his works. P. is interpreted as the singer of Naples, his Latin is 
pronounced superb and personal, his best works are the lyrics, dialogues and 
Lepidina. The editor has made some corrections. 

In the Fonti per la storia d’Italia (modern and contemporary) has appeared 
a volume of Carteggi di Francesco Guicciardini, covering from 1499 to 1516, 
a cura di Roberto Palmarocchi (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1938, L. 40). This is the 
first of ten projected volumes. Letters to and from G. are published. The 
editor thinks that there is no richer or more valuable source for the study of 
the period. 

Francesco Lemmi’s La riforma in Italia e i riformatori italiani (Milano, 
1939, L. 12) is an anthology, beginning with Juan de Valdés, with notes on 
each author. 

Gaetano Firetto argues that Tasso was not a really devout man, not 
extraordinarily religious, but impelled by love and glory and with a pagan- 
istic trend absorbed from Rome and the Renaissance, in Torquato Tasso e la 
cortroriforma (Palermo, Sandron, 1939, L. 14). 

Gino Loria’s Galileo Galilei, in the Collezione Hoepli (Milano, 1939) 
is a succinct, serene, well-written summary for popular consumption. 

The latest additions to the Classici Mondadori are volumes 3 and 4 of 
the plays of Goldoni. 

Bontempelli has published three addresses in his Pirandello, Leopardi, 
D’Annunzio (Milano, Bompiano, 1938, L. 8). He discusses P. as an example 
of extreme candor, L. as a supremely solitary person, D’A. as the martyr 
of a thirst for action. 

The first three volumes of the national edition of Gioberti’s works, under 
the auspices of the Societa filosofica italiana and the Confederazione fascista 
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professionisti e artisti have been published. They will include published and 
unpublished works of G. The first volume is the Prolegomeni al primato 
morale e civile degli Italiani, a cura di Enrico Castelli, also the general editor, 
and the second and third volumes the Primato itself a cura di Ugo Radano. 
Fratelli Bocca are the publishers. 

The latest addition to the Classici Rizzoli is the first volume Lettere of the 
works of Mazzini, with introduction and notes a cura di Luigi Salvatorelli. 

The first three volumes of Carducci’s Lettere have been published as part 
of the national edition of his works (Bologna, Zanichelli, 1938-39). There are 
informative footnotes and record of where the autographs are to be found. 
These volumes cover the years from 1850 to 1863. 

The Ricordi romani di Gabriele D’Annunzio (Roma, Palombi, 1938, L. 50) 
is a beautifully printed and sumptuously illustrated book of essays by various 
persons on miscellaneous aspects of D’A.’s life in Rome. 

Enrico Falqui’s Bibliografia dannunziana (Roma, Ulpiano, 1939, L. 12) 
contains the works of D’A., a list of special D’A. numbers of journals, a list 
of bibliographies and a selected list of the principal worl. of criticism in 
Italian. The compiler pays tribute to the Fucilla-Carriére bibliography. 

Antonio Scano has published Versi e prose giovanili of Grazia Deledda 
(Milano, Treves, 1938, L. 15), consisting of poems, fiction, and letters, partly 
already published in scattered periodicals. There is an introduction on D.’s 
early art. 

The Elogio della poesia by Nicola Moscardelli (Catania, St. ed. mod., 1938) 
is a collection of the author’s essays from various periodicals. He states that 
there are no scales for weighing the value of art, or even of the methods for 
judging works of art. The only requisite (and this not infallible) is good 
faith. Only a poet can write, judge and properly praise poetry. 

Bruno Migliorini’s Lingua contemporanea (Firenze, Sansoni, 1938, Biblio- 
teca del Leonardo V) is a stimulating discussion of the effects of modern 
life on language, including grammar, phonetics, morphology, semantics, etc. 


Many vital everyday problems are included. 


NEWS AND PEDAGOGICAL NOTES 


Francesco Torraca, for many years professor in the University of Naples 
and Senator of the Kingdom, died December 15, 1938. He was born at 
Pietrapertosa, February 18, 1853, and studied in the University of Naples, 
where one of his masters was De Sanctis. His publications include two volumes 
of Studi danteschi (1912 and 1921), an edition of the Divina Commedia (1907, 
often revised and reprinted), Studi sulla lirica italiana del Duecento (1902), 
Per la biografia di Giovanni Boccaccio (1912), and numerous other books, 
articles, and reviews. He also edited the Biblioteca critica della letteratura 
italiana with more than forty volumetti. Two volumes of studies were pub- 
lished in his honor (1912 and 1922). He was an honorary member of the 
M.L.A. since 1913. 

Luigi Tonelli, well-known as a literary critic and historian, died in Rome, 
January 23, 1939. He was born at Teramo in 1890. Among his books are 
studies of the Italian drama and of great writers, including Petrarch, Tasso, 
Manzoni, Leopardi, and others. 

The periodicals of the early part of the current year contain numerous 
notices of the death of the eminent novelist Alfredo Panzini. Most of the 
critical estimates stress his lyric talent. 

Oskar Ruhm’s Ariostos Rasender Roland, Form und Aufbau (Wiirzburg, 
1938) is a study of themes and ideas, with a methodical table of allegorical 


comparisons. 
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Mario Casella of the University of Florence has published a monumental 
work in two volumes entitled Cervantes, Il Chisciotto (Firenze, Le Monnier. 
1938). 

“La Nuova Italia” has published in two volumes Gaetano de Sanctis’ La 
storia det Greci. It was feared that the scholar’s failing eyesight might prevent 
completion and publication. 

An edition of the Inferno and Purgatorio has been published in London 
by John Lane, with text, translation and useful commentary by John D. 
Sinclair. 

L’Anroste en France des orgines @ la fin du XVIII* siécle has been pre- 
pared by Al. Cioranescu (Paris, Presses Modernes, 1939, 2 vols.). It is pointed 
out that A. had great influence in the 16th century when he was much read 
but poorly translated; there was a lull in the 17th century, and a return of 
interest in the 18th century with Voltaire. 

In the Mercure de France for August 1, Paul Guiton discusses Italian 
woman writers, praising especially Alba de Cespedes for Nessuno torna indietro 
and Tilde Pedone for Le collegial. He finds Italian authors more spontaneous, 
but less artistically disciplined than French women. Women are expected to 
portray women realistically and to avoid the two great faults of men who 
portray women—cynicism and sentimentalism. 

In the Revue de Paris for August first, Henry Bidou comments on the 
Milanese exhibit of Leonardo da Vinci, and on the personality of Leonardo. 

An Aid to Italian Letter Writing by Gaetano Massa (S. F. Vanni, N-.Y., 
$0.50), a paper-covered manual of 68 pages, is useful as a reference book or 
as a text. Its greatest merit, from the student’s point of view, is its simplicity. 
There are four pages of formulae for opening and closing letters and for 
telegrams, then twelve model letters. Each letter is followed by a vocabulary, 
questions, and English sentences for translation. While they refer to the text, 
the exercises are so worded as to describe the student’s personal experiences. 
The appendix includes regular and irregular verbs, and twelve classified 
vocabularies which the author suggests may be used as bases for compositions. 

The Scuola Italiana of Middlebury College had a very successful summer 
under the able leadership of its new director, Dr. Camillo P. Merlino of 
Boston University. Dr. Merlino, who was acting head last year, this year 
succeeded Dr. Gabriella Bosano as head of the school. The visiting professor 
was Dr. Renato Poggioli, last year visiting professor at Smith College, and 
now at Brown University. Among innovations was a course in stylistics given 
by Dr. Pierina Borrani Castiglione of Wellesley College. It is believed to have 
been the first course of its kind offered in this country. Dr. Peter Sammartino 
of Townsend Harris High School in New York conducted a new extra-curricular 
course in methods of teaching Italian. 

The ZJllustrazione Italiana of June 18, 1939, has a beautiful section entitled 
“Aspetti della Mostra Leonardesca di Milano.” It is illustrated by photographs 
of details of the master’s famous paintings, reproductions of drawings from 
various collections, an analysis of his handwriting, and an article on his designs 
in the field of aviation. 

In Life for July 17, 1939 (Pub. Time Inc., Chicago), there are photographs 
of a number of working models made from Leonardo’s scientific sketches for 
the Milan exhibit. 

An interesting article is “Leonardo Scrittore e Annotatore” by Anna Maria 
Spreckel in L’Italia che Scrive for June, 1939. The writer points out the fact 
that not all or even the greater part of the artist’s genius was concerned with 
his painting. A list of his wide interests and studies reveals him not only 
artist and scientist, but also man of letters, and in a sense even philosopher. 
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There is an interesting account of the history of Leonardo’s famous notebooks, 
telling how they were entrusted to a friend by the artist himself, to be later 
scattered, sought, collected, and preserved. Some of the books in Leonardo’s 
private library are mentioned, giving more insight into his personal tastes. The 
article is followed by a bibliography. 

In “L’Edizione Nazionale del Petrarca,” in L’Jtalia che Scrive, June, 1939, 
Umberto Bosco reports that the work is progressing rapidly and successfully 
on the edizione critica of Petrarca by the Reale Commissione Petrarchesca 
under the direction of its new president, Giovanni Gentile. The long and dif- 
ficult task was begun in 1904; the last few years have seen the publication 
of several volumes, and many others are almost ready or well started. 

The Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore, Md., has opened a new Etruscan room 
which contains valuable objects of Etruscan art. An article entitled “Etruscan 
Splendor Seen in Baltimore” by Dorothy Kent Hill in the Art News for May 6, 
1939, not only describes this new display, but also gives a short account of 
that ancient and mysterious people. 

An English monthly, The Journal of Education (London) for August, 1939, 
has an article on “The Italian Charter of Education” by Mary Johnston, BSc., 
F. L. 8. She discusses and summarizes the Carta della Scuola, presented to the 
Grand Council in February, 1939, by 8. E. Giuseppe Bottai, Minister of Na- 
tional Education in Italy. This outline of the Italian school system shows new 
emphasis being placed on manual labor, teacher training, uniformity of exami- 
nations, equal opportunities of education for all, and a huge school-building 
project. 

“Libri Italiani sulla Musica” by Alberto de Angelis in L’/talia che Scrive 
June, 1939, reports the creation of the Istituto Italiano per la Storia della 
Musica under the direction of 8. E. Giuseppe Bottai. The writer reviews several 
books on Palestrina, and mentions several valuable additions to a musical 
bibliography which were published in 1938. 

All unconsciously, V. S. M. Fraser draws an interesting comparison between 
the teaching of Italian in America and that in England in his review of “Amici 
di Scuola” by Cioffari and Van Horne in Jtalian Studies for May, 1939. In his 
opinion, the fact that American classes are composed of children of different 
nationalities may make the book valuable for use here, while it would not be 
so useful in English classes. In England Italian is taught only in the upper 
forms, and never as a first language. This reviewer believes that English stu- 
dents would prefer folk tales to the type of family experiences treated in 
this book. 

A three-page mimeographed Outline for a General Language Course in 
Italian is available, along with similar outlines of other modern foreign lan- 
guages at a nominal price from Dr. C. M. Purin, University of Wisconsin. It is 
a very general outline of Italian culture and its place in the world, mentioning 
comparisons with conditions in America. It contains a page of more or less use- 
ful Bibliographical Notes. 

A letter from Jtalian Studies announces the suspension for the period of the 
war of that admirable journal. Most of the editors are engaged in one way or 
another in the national service. 

The Archiginnasio of the Biblioteca Comunale of Bologna, XXXIV, 1-3, 
Jan.-June, 1939, besides other valuable items, contains a continuation of Albano 
Sorbelli’s list of incunabula in the library, an instalment of Stelio Bassi’s index 
of incunabula in the Biblioteca Comunale of Imola, and another section of 
Giuseppe Fatini’s Bibliografia Carducciana (1835-1860). 

Francesco Foberti has sent to /talica reprints of two articles: “Come il nome 
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di Gioacchino da Fiore fu acquisito all’eresia” from Civilta moderna, X, 6 
(Nov.-Dec. 1938), and Questioni dantesche e storia francescana (Veltro- 
Gioacchinismo-Ubertino da Casale) from Miscellanea Francescana, XXXIX. I 
(1939). 

J. H. Sacret has sent, reprinted from the Giornale dantesco, XL. NS. An- 
nuanio dantesco, X, “A Case of Symmetry in the Convivio with Suggested 
Conclusions on the Sequence of Dante’s Works.” Mr. S. reaches some interest- 
ing and subtle conclusions, on the order of D.’s writing with regard to the 
classical authors cited. 

A recent letter-writing manual by Morozzo della Rocca called Voi, tu. non 
mu Lei (Roma, Signorelli, 1939, L. 5) co-operates in the campaign against Lei, 
and gives numerous models of letters. 

The Biblioteca Nazionale of Florence has been holding an exhibit of Fos- 
coliana. 

The annual repertories of books for 1937 and 1938 are in course of prepara- 
tion by JI libro italiano and should be ready at the end of this year; that for 
1939 should be issued early in 1940. 

A bibliography of Malta is being prepared by the R. Deputazione per la 
storia di Malta. T. Guarnaschelli and E. Valenziani have published a saggio of 
this bibliography in the Archivio storico di Malta, 1938, pp. 436-493. 

The Istituto di storia economica of the Universita L. Bocconi of Milan an- 
nounces a program of publication of source material, reprints of rare works, 
original monographs and translations. The first volume printed is Pietro Verri’s 
Considerazioni sul commercio dello stato di Milano with introduction, a cura di 
C. A. Vianello. 

Professor Camillo Branchi of the University of San Francisco is offering 
this year, in addition to the usual classes in Italian, a course Dante e la Divina 
Commedia. 

The Casa Italiana of Columbia University announces that American stu- 
dents who would like to correspond with students in Italy may make arrange- 
ments for this activity with Dr. Luciano de Feo, Istituto Nazionale per le Rela- 
zioni Culturali con |’Estero, via Lazzaro Spallanzani 1-A, Rome. The following 
information should be sent to Dr. De Feo: Name of student, address, age, sex, 
father’s occupation, name and address of school, chief interest. 

Professor Tommaso Russo of Brooklyn College has sent to Jtalica an ad- 
mirable drawing of the Inferno by one of his students, Carmelo Cicchetti. 

The editor of Jtalica, back from several months in Mexico, wishes to thank 
the consulting editors and many other colleagues and friends, for innumerable 
acts of help and kindness performed during his absence. 
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Remo Branca: Bibliografia Deleddiana. Milano, L’Eroica, 1938, pp. 
ix, 110. 

Many disparate critical estimates have appeared in print on the 
work of Deledda. Such diversity of critical opinion will doubtless 
continue to be printed for some time to come. But now that the hand 
of Death has stayed her pen forever, the necessity of deciding which 
of her writings deserve to live after her is more urgent than ever 
before. To this end, nothing can be more helpful than an analysis of 
the criticism that has already appeared, which, through the medium 
of an exhaustive bibliography, may be put to immediate use. It will 
at least provide the first rung of the ladder from which we may gain 
a full perspective of their literary merits later on. From a historical 
or biographical point of view this bibliography has, in addition, 
other claims upon our attention. It furnishes us for the first time with 
a virtually complete and accurate chronological list of the publica- 
tions of our Sardinian author available both in book-form and in 
periodicals and newspapers, a catalog that by reason of its copious- 
ness will astonish even those who are fairly well acquainted with 
Deledda’s works. This is composed of over three hundred and fifty 
short stories, eighteen racconti, thirty-five novels, fifty miscellaneous 
articles and a number of fables and bozzetti. Among the few omitted 
items in this section, most of them rather negligible in character, the 
following may be mentioned. 


Deledda, G. “Erik Axel Karlfeldt.” Corriere della sera, 19 aprile 1931. 
Deledda, G., Guastalla C., e Michetti, V. La Grazia: dramma pastorale in tre 
atti per la musica di Vincenzo Michetti. Milano, G. Ricordi e C, 1921. 
Gorki, M. Jl dramma del porto (Celkas): traduzione di Olga Pages, con prefa- 


zione di Grazia Deledda. Livorno, Belforte, 1901. 
Koch, H. Jl biricchino di papa: traduzione di Maria Campanari; presentato da 


Grazia Deledda. 2a ed., Milano, Solmi, 1909. 
Lanfranchi, A. Mirandolina: romanzo per giovinette; con prefazione di Grazia 


Deledda. Rocca 8S. Casciano, Cappelli, 1912. 

In the section on Italian criticism (including biographical ma- 
terial) may be found the story of the ever-increasing vogue of Deled- 
da’s work. Here, as well as in the first section, the rarer and more 
inaccessible items receive comment according to their importance. 
Since most of the material has avowedly been gathered in Sardinia, 
that is to say, in a region having a very limited bibliographical equip- 
ment, Branca has been extraordinarily successful in his search for 
critical information. This lack of working tools, incidentally, ac- 
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counts for the fact that there is no attempt to include a fairly con- 
siderable amount of translated and critical matter. It would, conse- 
quently, be out of place for me to indicate supplementary items of 
this type, but as to the Italian group it should be stated that two 
bibliographies, both of them evidently printed while Branca’s com- 
pilation was in progress, the Repertorio bibliografico . . . compiled 
under the direction of Professor Prezzolini and N. D. Evola’s Biblio- 
grafia degli studi sulla letteratura italiana: 1920-1934. Prima pun- 
tata, carry sub voce Deledda more than a score of missing articles, 
essays or reviews. To these the following new items should be added: 


Antonini, G. “Grazia, Deledda.” Jl romanzo contemporaneo in Italia. Aquila, 
Casa editrice Vecchioni, 1928, 112-120. 

Arcari, A. “Dopo il divorzio di Grazia Deledda.” Alle soglie del secolo. Milano, 
Libreria editrice nazionale, 1902, 321-329. 

Capuana, L. “Grazia Deledda-Alfredo Panzini.” Gli ‘ismi’ contemporanet 
Catania, N. Giannotita, 1898, 152-169. 

Flora, F. “I] Premio Nobel a Grazia Deledda.” La fiera letteraria, 30 nov. 1927. 

Mantovani, D. “Cenere.” Letteratura contemporanea. Torino, 8.T.E.N., 1913, 
372-375. 

—. “Elias Portolu.” op. cit. 369-372. 

——. “Nostalgie.” op. cit. 375-381. 

Migliore, B. “Alla ricerca di Dio.” Scribi, scrittori e artistt. Palermo, G. Priulla, 
1923, 86-94. 

Oliva, D. “L’Edera di Grazia Deledda e Camillo Antona Traversi.” // teatro in 
Italia nel 1909. Milano, Quintieri, 1911, 33-40. 

Personé, L. M. Review of La fuga in Egitto. Leonardo, I, 1925, 275. 

. “Grazia Deledda.” Le belle statuine. Firenze, Nemi, 1930, 91-101. 

Picenci, E. “Deledda.” La bancarella delle novita. I* ser. Milano, Alpes, 1928, 
145-159. 

Satta, S. “Il nuovo romanzo: Marianna Sirca di Grazia Deledda.” Fanfulla della 
domenica, 23 genn. 1916. 

Schilird, V. “Grazia Deledda: La Madre.” Bricciche letterarie. Catania, Tip. La 
Rinascente, 1921, 78-81. 

Tozzi, F. “Per l’arte di Grazia Deledda.” Realta di iert e di oggi. Milano, Alpes, 
1928, 273-284. 

Ugo, R. “Grazia Deledda.” Piccola rivista, no. 22, 9 nov. 1899. 


The Bibliografia Deleddiana is prefaced by an interesting essay 
which throws some light on the active interest that Deledda showed 
towards the Sardinian people, and the enthusiasm for her on the 
part of the island provincials. A birth certificate is transcribed 
proving that the author was born in 1871 rather than 1875, the year 
cited in practically all the biographical sketches written about her, 
a detail which Deledda for reasons of her own never took the trouble 
to correct. Some stress is laid on her eagerness for literary recognition 
and the part played by bookish influences upon her work. Branca 
holds that Deledda’s greatness is not to be found in the primitive 
quality of her stories, nor in her regionalism, nor in their picturesque- 
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ness and folkloric features, but in the human element with which her 


writings are filled. 
JosEPH G. FUCILLA 


Northwestern University 


Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie . . . Supplementhefte XLVII- 
LV. Bibliographie 1927-1935 . . . herausgegeben von Alwin 
Kuhn. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1938; pp. xvii, 756. 


This volume brings relatively up to date the series of bibliogra- 
phies which the ZRPh has published ever since its inception (with 
the exception of the war period), and which had been allowed to 
fall behind in recent years. The work done in the entire Romance 
field between 1927 and 1935 is covered in these 756 pages, and with 
remarkable thoroughness; not only the titles of over fifteen thousand 
books and articles, but also the more important reviews have been 
listed. The Italian field has been covered by Dr. Erich Poppe for 
linguistics, and by Dr. August Buck for literature. An interesting 
feature of this volume is the inclusion of two new sections, on 
“Substratsprachen” and “Superstratsprachen,” fields in which a 
great deal of material has been published recently. 

Despite the great care with which the bibliography has been com- 
piled, a few periodicals seem not to have been consulted (Jtalica, the 
later volumes of the Archivio Glottologico) and a few titles seem 
to have escaped the notice of the compilers. Following is a list of 
some corrections and additional titles which I have noted for the 
field of Italian linguistics, intercalated in the numbering of the 
Bibliographie: 


32la. Garzia, Raffa. “D’un rinnovamento della linguistica.” AR XV, 429-440 
(1931). 

636a. Migliorini, B. “Discontinuita linguistica e prestito morfologico.” StR 
XXI, 139-152 (1931). 

1086a. Longo, V. “Il sostrato étnico della parlata di Reggio Calabria.” 7D 
IX, 25-26 (1933). 

1107b. Pieri, S. “Tra latino e pre-latino. Lettere aperte.” 7D VI, 197-210 
(1930). 

1107c. Pieri, S. “Breve replica alle ‘Osservazioni Metodologiche’ del prof. 
G. Bottiglioni.” 7D VII, 265-270 (1931). 

1369a. Pasquali, P. S. “Romani words in Italian slangs.” Journal of the 
Gypsy Lore Society XIV, 44-51 (1934). Notice, Dauzat, RLR LXVII, 186 
(1934). 

1420a. Schiirr, F. “Aus romanischer Wort- und Lautgeschichte.” WS XII, 
245-251 (1929). 

1454. Correct to read: RIL, Serie seconda, LXII, 449-463, 481-496 (1929). 

1483a. Jenkins, T. A. “On Newness in the Novel.” PMLA XLII, xliii-lix 
(1927); reprinted in Word-Studies in French and English 61-75. 
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1519a. Serra, G. D. Da Altino alle Antille. Bucarest, 1935; pp. 75. Rev. 
Dauzat, RLR LXVII, 494-495 (1936); Gougenheim, BSL XXXVIII. 2. 100 
(1937). 

1852a. Bonfante, G. “L’italiano e il latino dell’ urbe.” Atti del II]. congresso 
internazionale dei linguisti 316-319 (1935). Rev. Bartoli, AG] XXVII. 97-106 
(1935). 

1866a. Parmenter, C. E. and S. Trevifio. “Ttalian Intonation.” Jtalica VII, 
80-84 (1930). 

1866b. Parmenter, C. E. and J. N. Carman. “Some Remarks on Italian 
Quantity.” Jtalica IX, 103-108 (1932). 

1869. Add: “auch in StR X XV, 5-76 (1935).” 

1895a. Bullock, W. Li. “A Cinquecento meaning of the word ‘Romanzo’.” 
PMLA XLVI, 441-449 (1931). 

1900a. Guercio, F. “La luce e le sue manifestazioni in italiano e in inglese.” 
ID VII, 33-50 (1931). 

1908a. Merlo, C. “It. 1. fabagello s. m. ‘Zygophillon fabago, favaggine’.” JD 
XI, 184 (1935). 

191la. Migliorini, B. “Il tipo radiodiffusione nell’ italiano contemporaneo.” 
AGI XXVII, 13-39 (1935). 

1916a. Prati, A. “Vicende di parole . . . su termini riguardanti credenze e 
costumi.” Folklore Italiano, IX, 9-38. 

1956a. Levi, E. “Due trovatori antichissimi nell’ onomastica italiana del sec. 
XII.” Romania LV, 254-256 (1929). 

1960a. Rajna, P. “Cercamon et Marcabru dans |’onomastique italienne.” 
MA XL, 3-4 (1930). 

1966b. Olivieri, D. “Di alcune tracce di vie romane nella toponomastica 
italiana.” AGI X XVI, 185-208 (1934). 

1975a. Vaughan, H. H. “Some Sicilian Place-Names.” Jtalica VIII, 69-73 
(1931). 

1976a. Battisti, C. “Dialettologia e Demonologia.” Atti del I. congresso 
nazionale per le tradizioni popolari 75-88 (1930). 

206a. Keller, O. “Gudazzo, gquidazzo ‘padrino’ in den lombardischen Mund- 
arten.” Festschrift Tappolet 156-177 (1935). Rev. Dauzat, RLR LXVII, 494 
(1936). 

2037a. Bat6é Maria. A fiumet nyelvjdrds. Bevezetés és hangtdrténet. (The 
Fiume dialect; introduction and phonology.) Budapest, 1933. Rev. Vidos, AR 
XVIII, 473-476 (1934). 

2047a. Bertoni, G. “Di un fenomeno quantitativo nei dialetti emiliani.” 
Kastner Miscellany 38-39 (1932). 

2054a. Malagoli, G. “Saggio di trascrizione fonetica del vernacolo della citta 
di Pisa.” 1D VIII, 208-213, (1932). 

2090. Add: “vollstiindig in VKR III, 149-231, 305-391 (1930).” 

2093. Add JD IX, 172-202 (1933) for conclusion of study (Marano Festa on 
Montella dial.). 

2167a. Tosi, Gianna, “Coordinazione e subordinazione nei Fiorett:.” AGl 
XXVII, 40-63 (1935). 

2168a. Ugolini, F. A. La prosa degli “Historia romane fragmenta” e deila 
cosiddetta “Vita di Cola di Rienzo.” Roma, 1935. Rev. Tosi, AG! XXVII, 
213-215 (1935). 

5273a. Merlino, C. “A Bibliography of Italian Homage-Volumes.” Jtalica 
VII, 4-19, 47-51 (1930). 

5479a. Tilton, E. K. “Bibliography of the De Vulgar Eloquentia.” Italica XI, 
117-121 (1934). 

5860a. Debenedetti, S. “Quisquilie grammaticali ariostesche.” StR XX, 217- 
225 (1930). 
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The ZRPh Bibliographie 1927-1935 is, in short, a most excellent 
piece of work, and an indispensable aid to students of Romance 


literature and linguistics. 
Rospert A. HA, Jr. 


Princeton University 


Miaveu Tarzia: Carducci: la vida; el hombre; la técnica de su crea- 
clon poética. Buenos Aires, 1936. Pp. 231. 

In his introduction to the present volume, the Argentinian edu- 
cator pays tribute to Roberto F. Giusti, a compatriot, for his devotion 
to Carducci’s works. Through him Miguel Tarzia learned that sin- 
cere admirers of the Italian poet included the following Spanish- 
American and Spanish littérateurs: Osvaldo Magnasco, Juan An- 
tonio Argerich, Calixto Oyuela, Francisco Soto y Calvo, Gonzalez 
Prada, Guillermo Valencia, Alfonso Reyes, Curros Enriquez, 
Eduardo Marquina, B. Sanin Cano, Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Juan Valera, José Ingenieros and H. Giner de los Rios. 

Tarzia laments that in his present location, Chivilcoy, he has been 
handicapped by inadequate bibliographical material. However, he 
sought compensation for this in seven years of study in Italy, and 
in the study of the Carduccian literature that he possesses. 

In La vida (pp. 19-118) the salient facts of the poet’s life are pre- 
sented, including the influence of his parents and environment, his 
conduct as a student, his professorial career, and transformations 
effected in him by political events and acquaintances. Indicated as 
among the most influential of the latter are Terenzio Mamiani, Annie 
Vivanti, and the queen. 

Many interesting chapters in El hombre (pp. 121-168) present an 
analysis of the personality of the Italian poet. Especially meritorious 
are the final ones, entitled Ideas sociales y educacionales and No 
fué el Romanticismo tan negro como lo vid Carducci. 

In La técnica de su creacion poética (pp. 171-231) the Argen- 
tinian student reveals pedagogical skill as he presents a discussion 
comprehensible to one unfamiliar with classical versification. His 
qualifications for this task remain undisputed, as one examines his 
comparison of the structure of the Italian poet’s meters with that of 
meters from Greek and Latin poets and Rubén Dario. 

It is not surprising that this scholarly work has received a hearty 
welcome among Spanish-American students of Italian literary criti- 
cism, since it merits the careful attention of any serious student of 


Carducci. 


Carson-Newman College Vireit A. WARREN 








IN MEMORY OF PROFESSOR GRANDGENT 
HARLES HALL GRANDGENT, Honorary President of the 


American Association of Teachers of Italian since its founda- 
tion, died at his home in Cambridge on September 11, 1939. 

He was born in Dorchester (now part of Boston) on November 
14, 1862. He had his schooling at the Roxbury Latin School—then, 
as now, one of the great schools of New England—and went on to 
Harvard, graduating there in 1883. 

For nearly half a century, from 1886 to his retirement in 1932, 
he was engaged in the teaching of modern languages: for three years 
at Harvard as tutor and instructor; then for seven years in Boston 
as Director of Modern Language Instruction in the public schools; 
and finally at Harvard for thirty-six years as Professor of Romance 
Languages. From 1899 to 1911 he served as Chairman of the Har- 
vard Romance Department. His teaching and research ranged 
through the whole field of Western European language and literature, 
his chief interest being from the first in Italian and French, and 
later, centrally, in Dante. 

He was an excellent teacher, as many members of this Association 
can gladly testify—remembering him most vividly, perhaps, as he 
sat at the head of the long table in the strange central room of the 
old Warren House. His teaching was quiet and yet completely alert. 
He sought and achieved exactness of understanding, no matter how 
difficult the text; and he stimulated his students to the attainment of 
exact understanding. His teaching was distinguished also by his ex- 
traordinary skill and taste in the use of words. His translations, even 
in the classroom, were beautiful in their verbal rightness. His utter- 
ance, in whatever language he was speaking or reading, was simple, 
clear and flawless. To his students he was endlessly generous in time 
and in helpfulness. 

His earlier publications were mainly aids of various sorts for use 
in the teaching and learning of Italian and French. Thousands of 
students must have entered into knowledge of those languages 
through his Italian Grammar (first edition 1887) and his Essentials 
of French Grammar (first edition 1895). His Italian Grammar stood 
for many years virtually alone in its field. Later came the results of 
his widening and deepening scholarship: three substantial works in 
linguistic history—An Outline of the Phonology and Morphology of 
Old Provencal (1905), An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (1907), and 
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From Latin to Italian (1927); the fine series of Dante studies— 
Dante (1916), The Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics (1917), The Power of 
Dante (1918), and Discourses on Dante (1924); and his magnum 
opus and masterpiece, the edition of the Divine Comedy, first pub- 
lished in 1909, and republished, after a thorough revision, in 1933. 

What a noble piece of work the Grandgent Dante is—superb, in- 
deed, in its fusion of comprehensive scholarship and literary sensi- 
tiveness! The very pages of the book have a distinctive dignity, 
thanks to the wise device of the canto “Arguments.” The text is 
obviously and freely a poem, and a poem approached with reverence. 
The occasional translations are not less than lapidary in their im- 
mutability. 

After the turn of the century Professor Grandgent’s activities and 
influence extended to many organizations and many institutions, 
here and abroad. He served as Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association from 1902 to 1911, and then for a year as President— 
his presidency terminating with the delivery of his famous address, 
“The Dark Ages.” He served twice as exchange professor at the Sor- 
bonne. 

Many honors came to him—membership in French and Italian 
orders, and honorary degrees from Chicago, Harvard, Michigan, and 
Oberlin. I had the honor of conferring the Oberlin doctorate upon 
him on the day of my inauguration, with this citation: 

The long study and great love you bear to the great Florentine have brought 
forth rich fruit for a multitude of your students, your readers, your friends. 
Because you are thus loyally productive, and because the deep human interest, 
the delight in beauty, and the high sense of honor which pervade the work of 
Dante pervade and shine through yours as well, we receive you proudly into 
our fellowship, bestowing upon you the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 

Not least among the tributes paid to him was the publication of 
a special number of Jtalica in his honor in 1933. The words written 
for him therein by Rudolph Altrocchi and E. K. Rand remain the As- 
sociation’s primary tribute to Professor Grandgent. 

But how much we all have left unsaid—how much of homage, 


how much of gratitude, how much of deep affection! 
Ernest H. WILKINS 


Oberlin College 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN 


The pranzo italiano will be held at Turci’s Restaurant, 223 Bourbon St., New 
Orleans, on December 28, at 7:00 p.m. The group will gather first in the lobby 
of the Roosevelt Hotel at 6:30 p.m., and try to arrive there in a body. In addi- 
tion to meal and business session there will be a musical program supplied by 
local talent and one number on our program: P. H. Harris: Guicciardini Four 
Hundred Years After ... Is a Conclusive Estimate Possible? Meal price, $1.10. 
L. Zarrilli, Aleée Fortier High School, heads local committee. 


GROUP MEETINGS IN NEW ORLEANS 
Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance Italian Friday 29, 4:00-5:30 p.m. 
Program: 
1. “Dante and Heresy: A Restatement of the Problem with Some Cautions.’ 


Theodore Silverstein, Univ. of Kansas City. (20 minutes) 
2. “The Duel in Sixteenth Century Italian Drama.” Allan H. Gilbert, Duke 


Univ. (20 minutes) 
3. “Ancestors of Tarzan, European, Arabic, Folkloristic.” Rudolph Altrocchi, 


Univ. of California. (30 minutes) 


Officers: Gordon R. Silber, Union College, Chairman; C. A. Swanson, Univ. of 


Texas, Secretary. 
Advisory Committee: John Van Horne (Chairman), J. E. Shaw, H. D. Austin, 


Kenneth McKenzie, Angelo Lipari. 
Nominating Committee: H. H. Thornton (Chairman), Rudolph Altrocchi, 


Vincent Luciani. 


’ 


Italian IT 
Elio Giantureo: The Idea of Nation in G. B. Vico. 
Renato Peggioli: Significato della Letteratura Dialettale nella Tradizione 


italiana. 
Hilda L. Norman: Leopardi and the Machine Age. 


Frances Keene: The Use of Mythology in Foscolo. 
Officers: Antonio Marinoni, University of Arkansas, Chairman; C. B. Brown, 
Vanderbilt University, Secretary. 
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